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THE COVER 


The picture on the cover is the sod house of 
A. H. Pernie, near Lone Tree, Custer County, in 
1887. Mr. Pernie was a prominent local settler, 
as might be assumed from this house which, 
with its extension, glass windows and neat ap- 
pearance, was one of the better homes on the 
sod house frontier. Note the family seated in front 
of the home, also the well, and the inevitable dog. 
Compare this photograph with the frontispiece, 
and with the illustration facing page 100. The 
former, a two story sod house belonging to Joe 
Haumont, north of Broken Bow, was nineteen 
feet to the eaves and the ultimate in sod house 
construction. The latter is a relatively primitive 
sod house, partially underground, although con- 
siderably more advanced than the ordinary dug- 
out in which many a Nebraska pioneer began 
life in the state. All of these photographs are 
from the S. D. Butcher Collection in the files of 
the Nebraska State Historical Society. 
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Wood and Water: 
Twin Problems of the Prairie Plains 


By Edward Everett Dale 


HERE is a venerable story of many variations to the 
j effect that an old gentleman from the wooded hills 
of Tennessee once paid a visit to his two nephews who were 
ranching on the plains of western Texas. The two young 
men met him at the nearest railroad point with a spring 
wagon and camping outfit and the trio set out in the early 
afternoon for the ranch some seventy miles distant. A 
little before sundown they stopped to make camp near a 
windmill that stood not far from the banks of a dry, sandy 
arroyo which meandered across the level prairie. One of 
the young men took a pick axe from the wagon and began 
digging in the dry earth nearby from which grew a few 
mesquite sprouts. 

Soon he had unearthed an armful of large mesquite 
roots, brought them to the wagon and kindled a fire. In 
the meantime his brother had unharnessed the horses, 
watered them at the big c’»-:">~ metal stock tank beside 
the windmill and staked tac. ou to graze on the thick 
buffalo grass. He then seized ar. iron pail and hung it over 
the end of the iron pipe leading from th. windmill to the 
stock tank. There was not a breath of air stirring but the 
young man climbed the steel ladder leading to the top of 
the windmill tower and turned the great wheel with his 
hands until a stream of fresh, clear water poured from the 
pipe and filled the pail. Returning to the campfire, he filled 
the coffee pot and began to prepare supper. 

The old uncle who had been sitting on the wagon tongue 
watching these proceedings with a jaundiced eye but con- 
siderable interest suddenly inquired: “Is there ever any 
water in that creek?” “Oh, yes,” was the answer, “when it 
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rains and for a few days or weeks afterward.” “What’s the 
name of it anyhow?” continued the old man. “Jose Creek,” 
answered the nephew, “J-o-s-e, pronounced hosay.” The 
old man snorted indignantly: “I don’t know why you boys 
want to stay out here. I wouldn’t live in any country where 
you have to climb for water and dig for wood and spell 
hell with a J!” 

While it was only in the Southwest that the Anglo- 
American pioneers had to struggle with the vagaries of 
Spanish spelling and pronunciation, it must be confessed 
the the early settlers of all the prairie states from the Da- 
kotas south to western Oklahoma and Texas found that 
their twin problems were always the securing of an ade- 
quate supply of wood and water. Many settlers on the 
Southwestern Plains for a time depended largely upon mes- 
quite roots grubbed from the hard earth to cook their food 
while, unless a handle had been attached to the pump rod 
of a windmill, it was always necessary to climb the tower 
and turn the wheel by hand to pump fresh water when the 
wind was not blowing, though it must be admitted that this 
was not often. 

Explorers of this region as well as the “mountain men,” 
Indian traders, Mormons en route to Utah, gold seekers 
headed for California, and the emigrants to Oregon have 
commented upon the difficulties encountered due to the 
arid nature of the area and the almost complete absence of 
timber. W. A. Ferris journeying west for the American 
Fur Company in 1830 complained of the shortage of fuel 
as had many before him.! James Akin who went with a 
party from Iowa to Oregon in 1853 kept a diary in which 
a short entry of three or four lines was made each day. Of 
the thirty entries made in June when they were crossing 
Nebraska, twenty-four refer to fuel or water or both, in- 
dicating that these two necessities held a most important 
place in the minds of the emigrants.” 


1W. A. Ferris, Life in the Rocky Mountains, Edited by Paul C. 
Phillips (Denver, 1940), p. 26. 

2E. E. Dale, Editor, The Journal of James Akin, Jr. (Norman, 
Oklahoma, 1919), pp. 11-15. 
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To these early explorers and travelers, however, the 
vast prairie plains formed only a barrier to be crossed as 
quickly as possible to reach some predetermined destina- 
tion beyond. The thought of establishing permanent homes 
there had never entered their heads. In fact, it was not 
until much later that any considerable number of people 
began to believe that these wide prairies would ever sup- 
port a great population of agricultural settlers. For the 
American people wko had pushed relentlessly westward 
ever since the early years of the seventeenth century, 
hesitated, for approximately a generation at the edge of 
the dry, treeless plains reluctant to attempt to cope with a 
land so unlike any which they had known in the past. It 
is true that there were fairly extensive prairies in por- 
tions of Ohio, Illinois, and many other states east of the 
Mississippi.2 These, however, were comparatively small. 
Timber for fuel and building purposes was usually available 
within a few miles. Moreover, the rainfall was sufficient to 
mature crops virtually every year and numerous streams, 
springs, and ponds, together with wells, which in most 
cases were comparatively shallow, insured a bountiful sup- 
ply of water. 

This western land was very different. The level prai- 
ries stretched away for scores of miles unbroken by a 
single tree. Streams were few and far between and many 
of them were only broad strips of sand for a large part of 
the year even though heavy rains occasionally turned them 
into raging, muddy torrents. Springs were even fewer 
than streams and in large areas non-existent while whether 
or not pure water could be had by digging or drilling wells 
was a question that in many cases seemed likely to demand 
a negative answer. 

It was not a reluctance to face hardships or the fear 
of hostile Indians which caused would-be settlers to pause 
at the edge of these western prairies, largely, until after 


8Tllinois was said to be seventy per cent prairie. E. M. Poggs, 
The Prairie Provinces of Illinois (Urbana, 1934), p. 70. 
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the close of the war between the states. The American 
pioneers had never shrunk from the hardships of frontier 
life in the past and the early settlers of the eastern portion 
of the Mississippi Valley had been confronted by forest 
Indians quite as warlike and dangerous as were the plains 
tribes west of that stream. Primarily it was the lack of tim- 
ber for fuel, buildings, and fences, and of water for do- 
mestic use and livestock which halted the pioneer settlers 
at the edge of the prairie plains for so long a period. 

Eventually, however, the increasing scarcity of agri- 
cultural land which could be purchased at what was con- 
sidered a reasonable price and the eager desire for homes 
caused some of the more hardy souls to venture out into 
a land where most of what they had learned of pioneering 
in the past was of no value and where new methods must 
be devised to solve new problems. 

Certainly, from 1866 to 1900 there was on enormous 
outpouring of settlers to the Prairie West. Obviously, this 
movement was greatly accelerated by the Homestead Act 
of 1862* but there were other factors that were almost as 
important. These were the westward advance of railroads 
promoted by huge grants of land from the Federal govern- 
ment, which the railway companies offered for sale at 
comparatively low prices. Still others were the taming of 
the Plains Indians and their concentration upon reserva- 
tions, the influx of immigrants from Europe, and increased 
travel back and forth across the region due to the settlement 
of the Pacific Coast and the developement of mining 
operations in the Rocky Mountains. 

Along the eastern edge of the prairies there were 
in some places a few groves or islands of timber and a 
considerable fringe of trees along the streams but as the 
settlers advanced westward into a land which ever grew 
higher, dryer, and more nearly level, the dual problem of 
securing wood and water became increasingly acute. Most 
of the lands east of the Mississippi and of the first tier of 


4U. S. Stats. at Large, 12, pp. 392-393. 
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states west of it were wooded and the people who first 
occupied them were faced with the immediate task of 
clearing fields for cultivation. To these settlers the forest 
had seemed 'argely an unmixed evil. It appeared to them 
only an impediment to progress. With enormous energy 
they set to work to fell or girdie the trees in order to 
provide a clearing for the growing of crops. The first logs 
cut were utilized for building a home, barn, and outbuild- 
ing, or split into rails for fencing the fields. The surplus 
ones were burned after being rolled into great heaps with 
the assistance of kindly neighbors who gladly came to 
participate in these “log rollings” at which a jug of corn 
whiskey often stimulated the efforts of the participants. 

In times the clearing became a symbol of economic and, 
to some extent, cultural progress. To widen the clearing 
in order to provide more tillable land for growing crops to 
feed his family and to sell in order to get money for clothing 
and other necessities became the settler’s chief task. After 
the trees had been felled, the stumps must be pulled or 
grubbed out, or in some cases burned or blasted out with 
gunpowder. To the average pioneer in the densely wooded 
regions life must have seemed an almost endless conflict 
with the forest. Moreover, the forest was no passive enemy. 
It fought back with a stubborn persistence that at times 
made its complete subjugation seem well nigh impossible. 
Even after all stumps had been removed from the cleared 
land, there were many roots left in the soil from which 
sprouts grew with astonishing rapidity and vigor. These 
must be dug up or cut down with a mattock or grubbing 
hoe and they often seemed to have more than the nine 
lives usually credited to a cat. 

The forest trees which bordered the clearing not only 
shaded and drew sustenance from a wide strip of soil but 
also sent out long roots which when broken by the plow 
sent up shoots which if not promptly destroyed seriously 
threatened again to “let in the jungle.” 

One who migrated from the wooded regions to the wide 
prairies at first viewed his new homestead with pride and 
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admiration. Here he need no longer wrestle with the tasks 
of clearing land, grubbing out stumps, and cutting sprouts. 
Furrows entirely across his land could be plowed without 
encountering a root or stone. He soon discovered, however, 
that he had fled from ills which he had formerly borne 
only to encounter others that he had hitherto “known not 
of.” For the first time the American pioneer began to 
realize the value of those forests which in the past he had 
striven so hard to destroy. His entire pattern of life was 
changed and much of that change was due to the great 
scarcity of the two commodities which in the past he had 
accepted as a matter of course because they were so abun- 
dant—-timber and water. 

His first task was to provide housing for himself and 
family. In the old homeland the pioneer settler had found it 
necessary only to hew and notch logs and lay them up to 
form the walls of a comfortable log house which was cov- 
ered with rough shingles split with an axe and smoothed 
down a bit with the axe or a plane. In a prairie region he 
must utilize for constructing a home such material as was 
available and this was in most cases sod or earth. Moreover, 
to decrease the height of the walls it was sometimes advis- 
able to build it partly underground. Even a sod house or 
dugout required some timber for its construction, however, 
since it was necessary to provide a ridge pole, corner posts, 
and stringers along either side to support the roof made 
of narrow poles covered with hay on which were placed 
sods or a thick layer of closely packed earth. 

The settler accordingly erected a small tent from his 
wagon cover as a temporary shelter and then set out in 
search of the required timbers to frame the new home. 
This often required a journey of ten to thirty miles to reach 
a stream bordered with a thin line of cottonwood, elm and 
hackberry trees or some ravine or canyon in the bottom of 
which there usually grew at least a little timber. Such ra- 
vines were usually in a hilly region where there was little 
land suitable for cultivation. In consequence these lands 
were not occupied by homesteaders until all of the level, 
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fertile prairies had been settled and so remained for some 
years a part of the public domain. Eventually Congress 
enacted a law permitting settlers to take timber from un- 
occupied government lands “for domestic use.” This, how- 
ever, was largely a meaningless gesture since the pioneer 
settler had never hesitated to take timber anywhere he 
could find it except from the land of another settler. This 
might be the public domain, state or territorial school lands, 
railroad land, some ranchman’s range, or an Indian reser- 
vation.5 Cutting and removing timber from Indian lands 
was contrary to law and deputy United States Marshals 
sometimes derived a considerable revenue from arresting 
“wood haulers” on the great reservations of Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, and some other western states, since they 
received not only a fee for making the arrest but mileage 
for the distance traveled in taking the luckless timber cutter 
to the nearest United States Court.* The lands of the Chero- 
kee Outlet in northern Oklahoma before they were opened 
to settlement in 1893 had been largely denuded of timber 
for many miles south of the border of Kansas by the pio- 
neer settlers of that state as were those of the Kiowa-Co- 
manche reservation by settlers of Greer County, Texas. 
The Indians, seeing that the activities of the wood cutters 
could not be stopped, sometimes patrolled the border of 
their reservations and collected twenty-five to fifty cents 
a load for wood taken from their lands. In the middle 1890’s 
the author paid fifty cents for a load of wood to an old 
Comanche Indian who had displayed an official looking 
paper which he apparently thought was his authorization 
from the Department of the Interior to demand such pay- 
ment. The document, however, was only a circular letter 





*Tulie Stelle Bellows, Indian Pioneer Papers, VII, 112. These pa 
pers in 116 volumes of typed sheets consist of statements made Fy 
early settlers of the West now living in Oklahoma. Of the two sets 
made, one is in the Frank Phillips Library of the University of 
Oklahoma and the other in the collections of the Oklahoma Histori- 
cal Society. 

®Thomas Arthur Banks, Indian Pioneer Papers, V, 124; and Allie 
Wilson, Ibid., XCIX, 96. 
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signed by the Secretary of the Interior warning white 
persons not to purchase wood from Indians since the lat- 
ter were not permitted to sell timber from their lands! 

Regardless of their source enough timbers were even- 
tually secured to frame the proposed dwelling and the 
homesteader set to work to construct it. If the soil happened 
to be firm in texture and thickly interlaced with the roots 
of a thick coat of grass, a sod house wholly above ground 
might be built. In areas of sandy soil, however, it was 
necessary to construct a dugout or half-dugout though its 
walls were usually built sufficiently high above the level 
of the ground to allow the insertion of from two to four 
half windows. For window frames, a little lumber was 
required, though in a pinch they might be made from three 
or four wooden boxes or packing crates. No boards were 
required for a floor since it was in most cases only the 
hard beaten earth while the roof was also of earth or sod. 
From this plants often sprouted and the newcomer from 
the East was sometimes astonished to see a house on the 
roof of which were growing weeds or sunflowers.’ 

After the house had been completed and the family 
moved in and the furniture arranged, there still remained 
the task of providing shelter for the livestock. This usually 
took the form of a hay-covered shed but this also required 
some timber and in addition, enough poles must be secured 
to build a small enclosure about it, variously called a lot, 
pen, or corral. All of this construction necessitated several 
more trips to the all too distant source of timber. 

In the meantime the problem of fuel for cooking the 
food and heating the home was an acute one. The majority 
of people who migrated to the prairie plains did so in the 
early autumn in order to erect buildings before the coming 
of cold weather and to break the sod and prepare the 
ground for planting in the spring. Consequently fuel for 
heating was not required at first but by the time a home 
and outbuildings had been constructed the “eager and 


TWilliam J. Newscome, Indian-Pioneer Papers, LXVI, 460. 
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nipping air” warned the settler that winter was fast ap- 
proaching and provision must be made to keep the family 
warm once its icy winds began to sweep the prairies. 
Also, from the first, fuel was required for cooking 
and in most cases was not easy to obtain. In preparing the 
timbers for framing the new home some scraps of wood 
were inevitably left and these were carefully saved to be 
burned in the cook stove. These were too few to last long, 
however, and it became necessary to utilize the only fuel 
which the prairies afforded. This was “prairie coal” as 
buffalo chips or cow chips were commonly called. These had 
been largely used for campfires on the westward journey 
once the edge of the treeless plains had been reached and 
were equally dependable for burning in the cook stove or 
fire place of the sod house or dugout. They made a hot, 
though somewhat smoky fire that was reasonably adequate 
for cooking the meals and keeping a room fairly warm in 
mild winter weather. Cow chips formed the principal fuel 
of many settlers during the first two or three years of 
life on a prairie claim.’ During the early years of the 
settlement vf Nebraska, Kansas, and western Oklahoma a 
commor sight was a homesteader slowly driving a team 
hitched to a farm wagon across the prairies while his wife 
and children walking beside it, picked up cow chips and 
tossed them into the wagon box until it was filled to over- 
flowing despite the fact that it was equipped with “side- 
boards.” Once back home the family unloaded the wagon, 
stacking the “prairie coal” in a neat rick beneath a hay- 
covered shed where it would remain dry for wet cow chips 
persistently refused to burn. Moreover, even when per- 
fectly dry it was almost imperative to have some wood te 
mix with them so additional trips to the school section, 
unoccupied lands of the public domain, or Indian reserva- 
tions where some timber might be found were necessary.°® 


ws 8Allie Wilson, op. cit., and Vera Best, Indian-Pioneer Papers, 
I, 467. 

®Newsome, op. cit., states that settlers in the Panhandle of 
Oklahoma hauled firewood thirty to forty miles. 
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As more settlers came in the supply of “prairie coal” 
eventually became pretty well exhausted and if trees could 
be found only at a great distance the problem of fuel be- 
came increasingly acute. Corn cobs, corn stalks, and sun- 
flower stalks were all utilized as fuel, for cooking the food, 
and in some cases wisps of twisted hay provided enough 
fire to boil coffee and fry bacon and hot cakes. One stanza 
of the old song, “The Little Old Sod Shanty on My Claim,” 
refers to this as follows: ° 


And when I left my eastern home 

So happy and so gay 

To try ton my wealth and fame 

I little thought that I’d come down 

To burning twisted hay 

In the little old sod shanty on my claim. 


In some parts of Nebraska, Kansas, western Oklahoma, 
and other prairie states a stove was sometimes fitted out 
as a “hayburner.” The equipment consisted of several 
metal cylinders half the length of the fire box and open 
at one end. Inside each was a coiled wire spring attached 
to the closed end while the walls of the cylinder near the 
open end were pierced with a number of large holes. The 
spring was pushed down by packing the cylinders tightly 
with hay and two were placed in the fire box of the stove 
with the open ends together and the hay lighted at one of 
these holes. As it was consumed, the springs pressed a 
fresh supply into the fire and when it had all been burned, 
the cylinders were replaced with fresh ones. Another type 
of “hay-burner” had a large drum filled with hay above 
the fire box of the stove and this was fed into the fire 
by a coiled spring. In either type a hot fire could be pro- 
duced but almost constant attention was required to keep 
it burning.’° 


10]bid., pp. 461-462. 
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When more bountiful crops were produced, some people 
in the remote prairie regions of the North burned corn at 
times when the cold was intense and corn prices low while 
those of the southern plains occasionally used cottonseed 
for fuel.!! The feeling was common, however, that it was 
immoral to burn commodities so much needed for food by 
hungry persons and animals throughout the world. In 
consequence, it is doubtful if any considerable quantity of 
corn and cottonseed was used for fuel except in case of 
a grave emergency.'? 

Scarcity of wood for construction and fuel were only 
two aspects of the problem faced by the prairie settler be- 
cause of lack of timber. A third and very serious question 
was the age-old one of enclosures. Once he had chosen and 
settled a tract of land, he was faced with the problem of 
restraining his own domestic animals and as soon as fields 
had been plowed and crops planted, some means must be 
devised of protecting them from his lifestock and that of 
his neighbors as well as from cattle of the ranchman who 
still lingered in the region even after the coming of many 
homesteaders. 

In the wooded area the pioneer had no such problem. 
Once a field had been cleared the branches were trimmed 
from the tree trunks with an axe and used to construct a 
“brush fence” about the clearing which served reasonably 
well until such time as enough rails could be split to replace 
it with the more stable and permanent “worm fence” 
properly “staked and ridered.” Lacking any suitable ma- 
terial for fencing, the prairie homesteader must adapt 
himself to his environment in this as in so many other 
things. If he had only a team of horses and a milk cow, the 
animals could be picketed out with long ropes and the stake 
pins moved every day to insure fresh pasturage. The rope 


11George C. Neeley, Indian-Pioneer Papers, LXVI, 212-213; also 
G. R. Bellenger, Jbid., VII, 76. 

12The author’s father has told of occasionally burning corn in 
northeastern Nebraska in severe weather and Dean E. D. Meacham 
of the University of Oklahoma states that corn was sometimes used 
for fuel in his father’s home in Western Oklahoma. 
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soon became as much of a necessity to the prairie pioneer 
as the axe had been to his ancestors of the forest regions. 
In the summer a mother would sometimes tie one end of 
a rope about the waist of the two or three year old toddler 
and stake the youngster out on the prairie where he could 
play unharmed while she did her washing and other house- 
hold tasks. 

The prospect of herding the cows and staking out the 
work animals indefinitely was an appalling one, however, 
and many homesteaders planted hedges of bois d’arc com- 
monly called “Osage orange” about their fields. Since it 
would be at least two or three years before these had grown 
sufficiently to protect crops, the settlers of most communi- 
ties promptly voted a “herd law” requiring all persons 
owning livestock to restrain their animals and to pay for 
any damage resulting from their failure to do so. Ranch- 
men grazing their herds on the public domain complained 
bitterly but usually without effect. 

In addition to planting hedges about their fields, most 
settlers also set out young trees, or cottonwood slips, near 
their homes. Congress tardily recognizing the need of the 
prairie farmers for more trees enacted the timber culture 
act granting an additional hundred and sixty acres of land 
to any homesteader who would plant forty acres of trees 
and care for them ten years.'* Nebraska, due to the efforts 
of J. Sterling Morton, made provisions for “Arbor Day” 
specifying a certain day each year on which its citizens 
were urged to plant trees." 

Moreover, “necessity is the mother of invention” and 
the great need of the prairie settlers for more adequate 
means of fencing their lands eventually brought about 
the invention and manufacture of barbed wire. J. F. Glid- 
den of DeKalb, Illinois, before 1875 had perfected a barbed 


180. S. Stats. at Large, 17, pp. 605-606. The bill was introduced 
by Senator Phineas W. Hitchcock of Nebraska. (Fred A. Shannon, 
The Farmer’s Last Frontier, pp. 58-59.) The act was amended and 
liberalized the following year. 18 Stats., 21-22. 
14James C. Olson, J. Sterling Morton (Lincoln, 1942), pp. 163-164. 
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wire which became the pattern for most types and by 1885 
the new type of fencing was widely used throughout the 
West.'® For some years there was much prejudice against 
this type of fence, however, and even after it had become 
generally accepted, many poor homesteaders lacked the 
money to purchase wire. In addition, posts to which it 
must be nailed had to be secured and this added to the 
settlers’ problem of finding more timber. Eventually, 
however, barbed wire fences replaced the hedges but often 
not until the trees of the latter had grown large enough to 
make posts. Even today one can see many hedge fences, 
or the remains of them, in Kansas, Nebraska, and some 
other western states. 

Apart from the practical need of timber for improv- 
ing the homestead and for fuel, the complete absence of 
trees must have had a profound psychological, or spiritual, 
effect upon the prairie settler. He missed the fine old 
oaks and elms of his ancestral home quite as much as he 
missed his old friends and perhaps more than he missed 
his own and his wife’s relatives! When the summer sun 
beat down relentlessly on the brown prairie, the pioneer 
women especially must have longed for the shade of the 
great trees that grew about the old homestead. The mon- 
otony of the landscape where one “could look farther and 
see less” than in any other region they had ever known 
must at times have proved most depressing. On no other 
basis can be explained the feverish energy with which so 
many of these people planted trees and the solicitous care 
with which they cared for them. On the first Arbor Day 
over a million trees were planted in Nebraska.'® One who 
reads the impassioned plea for tree planting made by J. 
Sterling Morton in his article in the Omaha Herald for 
April 17, 1872, must feel that this subject was almost a 
religion to the great founder of Arbor Day.'? This can be 


15Earl W. Hayter, “Barbed Wire Fencing—A Prairie Invention,” 
Agricultural History, XIII (October, 1939), 189-207. 

16Olson, op. cit., p. 166. 

17Quoted in Olson, op. cit., p. 166. 
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better understood by viewing a picture of his birthplace— 
an attractive little home surrounded by trees, or when one 
remembers that his youth was spent among the wooded 
hills of Michigan.'* It was only the second generation of 
prairie pioneers, born and bred on the level plains who 
loved them intensely and felt themselves shut in and 
stifled when they visited the wooded areas from which 
their parents had migrated. Many of the first generation 
endured the prairies but zealously sought to break the 
monotony of the landscape by planting trees. 

Grave as was the prairie settler’s problem of securing 
fuel and timber for constructing buildings and enclosures, 
that of providing sufficient water for domestic use and 
livestock was equally acute. While not much fuel was re- 
quired in the summer months, water must be available 
every day of the year. For the first few weeks of life on 
the homestead this almost certainly had to be hauled in 
barrels sometimes as much as eight to ten miles and this 
period of time might be extended to several months or even 
vears.’® In some favored localities an adequate supply of 
pure water might be had by sinking a wel! to the depth 
of from twenty to forty feet but on the high plains of 
western Texas and portions of western Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, and some other states, it was necessary to 
drill a well to a depth of from three hundred to six hun- 
dred feet or even more to reach water. The cost of such 
a well was, of course, prohibitive for the average pioneer 
settler and he was forced to haul water from the nearest 
source of supply. The author as late as 1907 found an old 
gentleman in the Panhandle of Texas hauling water for 
household use and livestock nine miles. When asked why 
he did not drill a well, he replied that it was “just as near 
to water one way as the other” and he preferred to get 
his “along horizontal rather than perpendicular lines!” 


18The picture is in Olson, op. cit., p. 10. 
19George C. Neeley, op. cit. 
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Under such circumtances water was a precious com- 
modity and must be vwsed as sparingly as possible. Do- 
mestic animals cou!2, of course, be made to travel to the 
source of supply under their own power and many a 
housewife found it far easier to load wash tubs, kettles, 
and soiled clothing into the wagon and take them to water 
and do her washing there rather than to bring water for 
that purpose to her home.”° If the latter were done, how- 
ever, the soap suds might be used to scrub the floor if it 
were of wood, which was not often the case, and children 
were bathed in the tub of water in which the clothes had 
been rinsed. 

Even if water were found by drilling or digging a well, 
it was in some areas likely to be impregnated with mineral, 
usually gypsum, and so unfit for human consumption. “Gyp 
water” was a sore trial to many a family, while livestock 
often died from the effects of drinking “alkali water.” 

Obviously, the first settlers of a region had no idea 
at what depth water might be found and were puzzled as 
to the exact spot where the well should be dug. Sometimes 
a neighbor supposed to be peculiarly gifted at “finding 
water” would be summoned to give advice. Such an indi- 
vidual would walk about grasping in his hands the two 
ends of a forked switch until it curved down and pointed 
at a spot where water presumably could be found. In some 
areas of western Oklahoma where it was necessary to 
sink a well to a depth of a hundred to two hundred feet 
settlers, since they had no money to employ a driller, dug 
wells with a pick and shovel which must have been a la- 
borious and even dangerous task.?? In many small towns 
the problem of securing an adequate supply of water was 
an acute one. Water sold at twenty-five cents a tub in 
Woodward, Oklahoma, for a time and at an equally high 


20Alice Neeley, Indian-Pioneer Papers, LXVI, 207-208. 

21Cornelia Newman, Indian-Pioneer Papers, LXVI, 398, who re- 
moved from Nebraska to Oklahoma soon after the first settlement of 
the latter area, speaks of bad water and the lonely life of the women 
of this region. 

22William J. Newsome, op. cit. 
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price in Lawton during the first three or four months of 
the town’s existence.** Towns that derived their water 
supply from shallow wells were frequently swept by ty- 
phoid fever which in some cases assumed epidemic pro- 
portions. In the early 1900’s the author assisted in analyz- 
ing samples of water from nearly a hundred wells of a 
small town in western Oklahoma and found eighty per 
cent of them contaminated by typhoid. Even in the rural 
districts of the “shallow water” areas typhoid was often 
very common in earlier days. 

Difficult as were the twin problems of securing an 
adequate supply of wood and water on the prairie plains, 
the passing years eventually saw their solution. Railroads 
were rapidly penetrating the entire prairie plains area. 
These brought in coal, lumber, and farm machinery. With 
a market for grain established at the little towns along 
these railway lines, the settlers increased their wheat pro- 
duction and with the money obtained from its sale pur- 
chased coal. They also were able to buy lumber and the 
sod house or dugout was replaced by a modest frame or 
box structure of two to four rooms. With a shingle roof 
over his head the prairie farmer in the “bad water” areas 
often placed gutters under his eaves, acquired cement and 
constructed a cistern thus insuring an ample supply of 
pure water for household use. Also if a suitable spot could 
be found on the farm, an earthen dam was thrown up to 
impound the rain water and so form a pond. Improved 
well drilling equipment soon began to be brought to the 
plains and many of the more prosperous settlers had wells 
drilled and erected windmills. These pumped water for 
domestic use and into a stee) or wooden stock tank in the 
pasture or corral. The trees uf the groves and hedge fences 
within a few years had grown large enough for fence posts, 
thus not only giving the homesteader a supply of “home 
grown fuel” but making it possible for him to cut down 


23T. G. Netherton. Indian-Pioneer Papers, LX VI, 349. The author 
was at Lawton in August, 1901, and lived for a time with some 
“commercial water haulers.” 
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the hedges and replace them with wire fences as barbed 
wire came into general use. 

Eventually came the opening up of oil pools in the 
Mid-Continent Area and the eager search for oil further 
promoted improvements in well drilling machinery. Also 
many gas welis were opened and for many people oil and 
gas became available for fuel as numerous pipe lines were 
constructed. Oil stoves were installed in many homes to be 
used in cooking, especially in summer. 

As the settlers grew more prosperous through the 
greater production of grain and livestock, many of ‘+hem 
constructed a new home sometimes securing addi: Jnal 
funds for that purpose by mortgaging their land to which 
they had by this time received a patent in fee thus making 
it possible to use it as collateral for a loan. A large two- 
story farmhouse was accordingly built and water piped 
to it from an elevated steel tank set up near the windmill. 
An oil burning furnace was sometimes installed in the 
basement since oil was a cleaner and more satisfactory 
fuel than coal. In regions where natural gas was available, 
it was used both for heating and cooking. Rural electri- 
fication became common in some areas and electric lights 
and equipment were installed in those homes near a “high 
line.” An electric motor or gasoline engine in some cases 
was acquired to pump water to the house for domestic use 
and the windmill used only to provide a supply of “stock 
water.” The era of sod houses and dugouts, of “prairie coal,” 
and wood hauled for twenty to thirty miles, or of hay 
burner stoves, and water brought in barrels from some dis- 
tant spring had largely passed away. 

The visitor to the Prairie West today who drives his 
car along one of the many broad highways that traverse 
that region will often slow down to admire a big two-story 
white farmhouse standing beside the road in the midst of a 
grove of noble trees. If he looks closely enough, however, 
he may sometimes note, a short distance back of it, an 
ancient, unpainted structure of rough lumber consisting of 
two or three rooms probably used for storage and a short 
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distance beyond that the ruins of an old sodhouse or dug- 
out. These three represent the stages of the farm owner’s 
economic progress, and the observer of a philosophical turn 
of mind may wonder in which one of these homes this fam- 
ily found the most happiness. 

There is little shortage of fuel and water in the prairie 
states today. At least a few trees have been planted on 
virtually every farm and even the “shelterbelt” activities 
of the United States Government some years ago which 
brought considerable criticism from many people have in 
some areas been remarkably successful.24 In those com- 
munities where the people depend for a water supply upon 
shallow wells and ponds long periods of drought may bring 
inconveniencees but not nearly to the extent of earlier years. 
An occasional farmer, on marginal or submarginal lands, 
may still load his water barrels into a wagon and fill them 
at the well of one of his more fortunate neighbors or in 
years of crop failure be hard put to find enough money to 
buy his winter’s supply of coal, for “the poor we have with 
us always” even in the Prairie West. Largely speaking, 
however, the twin problems of wood and water which 
proved so difficult for the settlers of the prairie plains 
half a century or more ago are now only a memory. 


24The “shelterbelt trees” in parts of western Oklahoma where 
the soil is sandy have made a vigorous growth. 
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Nebraska’s “Rough Riders” in the 


Spanish-American War: 
By J. R. Johnson 


OST everyone is familiar with Teddy Roosevelt’s 
M “rouse Riders” and how they marched up San 
Juan Hill to the tune of “There’ll be a Hot Time in the Old 
Town Tonight.” Few will recall that Nebraska, also, had 
some “rough riders” who, through no fault of their own, 
did very little riding. 

There were three volunteer cavalry regiments in the 
Spanish-American War. The First Regiment, commanded 
by Wood and Roosevelt; the Second under Judge Torrey 
of Cheyenne; and the Third led by Attorney-General Mel- 
vin Grigsby of Sioux Falls, South Dakota. This latter 
regiment was composed of five troops from South Dakota, 
four from Montana, two from North Dakota and one, 
Troop K, from Nebraska.? 

Troop K, before joining with Grigsby’s Cowboys, as 
the Regiment was popularly called, had been known as 
Troop A of the Nebraska National Guard. Captain Jacob 
H. Culver was the officer in charge and he went to great 
effort with the War Department to have it included in 
Grigsby’s outfit. The state adjutant General and the 
Populist governor, Silas A. Holcomb, held up action in 
order to effect some changes in officer personnel.’ In the 
meantime, Culver had his men encamped at Milford where 
he, personally, bor. the expense of their subsistence be- 
tween April 26 and May 14, 1898. In the end Culver had 


1Based on the author’s doctoral dissertation, “Nebraska in the 
Spanish-American War and the Philipine Insurrection, A Study in 
Imperialism” (University of Nebraska, 1937). 

20tto L. Sues, Grigsby’s Cowboys, Third United States Volun- 
teer Cavalry, Spanish-American War (Salem, S. D.), pp. 1-12. 

8Report, Adjutant General of Nebraska, 1899-1900, p. 1296. 
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his way relative to officers. His troops marched to Lin- 
coln (no horses) on May 13, making camp at the Fair 
Grounds (Camp Saunders), and were mustered into the 
service of the United States the next day as Troop K, 
First Squadron, popularly called the Black Hills Squadron 
of the Third United States Volunteer Cavalry.‘ 

Orders came to entrain for Chickamauga Park, Geor- 
gia, and the troop left for that place May 20 via Kansas 
City and St. Louis, arriving in Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
May 22, being the first unit to report for duty. Camp 
Thomas in Chickamauga Park, a few miles southeast of 
Chattanooga, was a beautiful spot but unsuited for a 
military encampment. When the Nebraska cavalrymen 
arrived they found only confusion. Organization was com- 
pletely lacking. Full of vim and vinegar, these young 
horsemen were destined to meet with many disappoint- 
ments. The heat was terrific. Pure water was both in- 
adequate and difficult to procure. It was often contamin- 
ated because of the method of its being secured, hauling 
in barrels at first. Later, when piped, the water was warm 
and the men, though forbidden to do so, often drank from 
open pools. Improper diet and poorly cooked food were 
further problems. There was no government bakery for 
several weeks and the troops ate soggy bread baked in 
buzzacott ovens. Badly cooked meat, which was often 
spoiled, watery tomatoes and half-rotten potatoes made 
up the menu. A great deal of the notorious “embalmed” 
beef was consumed.* The most active camp pest was the 


4Sues, op cit., pp. 127, 128, 183, 184, 187; Nebraska State Journal, 
May 14, 1898. 

5Dr. Carroll Dunham, “Medical and Sanitary Aspects of the 
War,” Review of Reviews, October, 1898; Walter Reed, Victor C. 
Vaughan and Edward C. Shakespeare, Report of the Origin and 
Spread of Typhoid Fever in U. S. Military Camps during the Spanish 
War of 1898 (Washington, 1904), I, 285, 286. 

®6Interviews: Jacob H. North, Lincoln, December 30, 1932; Char- 
les M. Sutherland, Lincoln, January 3, 1933; John F. Grau, Omaha, 
October 17, 1932; and Claude Barnell, Wayne, Nebraska, December 1, 
1936. All these men were in the 2nd Nebraska Volunteer Infantry 
— at Camp Thomas. Lincoln Evening News, September 21, 
1 
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house-fly. “When mess call sounds,” said one soldier at 
Camp Thomas, “it as a scramble between the men and 
the flies to see which will get the food.”* Another relates 
that the flies had to be literally scraped from the food.® 
Eating became a nightmare and the stomachs of the men 
gave away. This verse by one of the camp “poets” reveals 
their longings and the depths of their miseries: 


Backward, turn backward, O Time in your flight, 
Feed me on grub again, just for a night; 

I am so weary of sole-leather steak, 

Petrified hardtack a sledge could not break; 
Tomatoes and beans in a watery bath, 
Sow-belly as strong as Goliath of Gath. 

Weary of starving on what I can’t eat, 

Chewing up rubber and calling it meat. 
Backward, turn backward, for weary I am, 

Give me a whack at my grandmother’s jam. 
Let me drink milk that has never been skimmed, 
Let me eat butter whose hair has been trimmed, 
Let me once more have an old-fashioned pie, 
Then I'll be ready to go south and die.® 


Judge George A. Eberly of the Nebraska Supreme 
Court was a sergeant in Troop K. He wastes no words in 
describing the conditions in Camp Thomas. Sanitation 
was very poor. Latrines were left uncovered, flies swarmed 
everywhere, waste disposal was unsatisfactory and disease 
rampant. Hospital care was such that one was likely to 
suffer more by its use than by staying away. Men pretend- 
ed to be well and reported for duty rather than take the 
chance of being sent to the hospital.'° 

Dysentery, malaria and typhoid were the scourges 
of Camp Thomas. There was a shortage of medical sup- 
plies. “Quinine,” as one soldier put it, “was the sovereign 
remedy for everything from a sprained ankle to rheuma- 
tism.’”’! Poorly trained male nurses, often men whom the 





TNebraska State Journal, June 12, 1898. 

8North, Interview cited. 

®Lincoln Evening News-Call, July 21, 1898. 

10Interview, George A. Eberly, Lincoln, December 27, 1932. 
11Lincoln Evening News, August 22, 1898. 
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officers wished to be rid of, were used in the hospitals. 
Susan B. Anthony, speaking in Omaha, October 29, 1898, 
declared : 


The hospitals were full of undisciplined boys who were 
sick nigh unto death, but Sternberg refused to allow forty 
trained nurses we had secured to go to Chickamauga, and only 
let them come after it was fully demonstrated that the men 
had failed as nurses. Then only was it partially admitted 
that someone with natural instincts was welcome.*? 


Surgeon General George M. Sternberg is inclined to 
point to other reasons for so much sickness in Camp Tho- 
mas: reduction of the age limit from 21 to 18; the haste 
of organizing volunteer regiments; ignorance of medical 
officers; neglecting health measures to give more time to 
military maneuvers; proximity of a city affording too 
many opportunities for drunkenness and venereal disease; 
and lack of trained stewards for hospital duty necessitat- 
ing the detailing of inexperienced enlisted men. He con- 
tended that “not the site (as newspapers allege) but the 
manner of its occupation” was responsible for the general 
spread of disease.'* Most accounts, however, blame the 
Surgeon General’s Office for stupidity in the organization 
and administration of Camp Thomas. 

Nebraska’s cavalrymen were poorly equipped at first, 
says Judge Eberly. They had western horses and these 
without bridles and saddles. Training was carried on in 
bareback fashion which was rather an unpleasant exercise. 
Equipment was gradually secured, however, and at the 
close of the four month’s encampment the troop was well 
supplied.'* The Third United States Cavalry was a rather 
heterogeneous regiment and attracted a great deal of 
attention. J. O. Berkley, a clerk in Troop K, writes in this 
connection : 


120maha World Herald, October 29, 1898; see also, Woman’s 
Weekly (Omaha) June 10, 1899, and “Letters from Dr. Nickolas Senn,” 
Journal of the American Medical Association (Chicago, 1899). 

18Report of the Secretary of War for 1898 (Sternberg Report), 


181. 
14Eberly, Interview cited. 
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There are many professional men, business men, students 
and farmers with us, who are fine fellows to meet. A majority 
of our regimental officers are West Point men and have had a 
wide experience in army life. There is much curiosity shown 
by other soldiers and outside people in the rough riders. 
Everybody wants to know what they look like, whether they 
have horns, antlers, or just ordinary whiskers and long hair.'5 


The first formal guard mount was held on May 31. 
This event was described by a member as follows: 


Acting Chief Trumpeter Murphy was in charge of field 
music, consisting of twenty-four trumpets; but only seven 
trumpeters could sound a note on the trumpet. The guard was 
a motley aggregation, due to the fact that but few of the men 
in camp had uniforms, the others appearing in civilian clothes 
—some with broad-brimmed hats; a few wearing a miscel- 
laneous assortment of caps and here and there a derby or other 
stiff hat; some had on black boots and some tan shoes; some 
wore swallow-tail coats and others had no coats at all. Not a 
carbine was in the command except those in possession of 
Troops K and M, respectively.1¢ 


In spite of the hot weather and other difficulties the 
“Rough Riders” made distinct progress in their training. 
By the end of June the men had brown canvas uniforms 
and campaign hats. Saddles, halters, nose bags, saddle 
blankets, watering bridles and carbines gave them a neat 
appearance and they went through the ceremony of guard 
mounting like veterans. In less than two months the iden- 
tity of the cowboy had been lost, and in his place stood a 
soldier well drilled and fully equipped. Rumors were afloat 
that they were soon to be sent to Cuba and their spirits 
rose accordingly, but as the days went by without anything 
happening a great deal of dissatisfaction developed. Criti- 
cism of the “higher-ups” was common. 


So the month of July was passed drilling at an average of 
four hours a day in the boiling sun and fighting mosquitoes and 
countless insects at night. Every day an order to move would 
be looked for and every night the officers and men alike would 
retire disappointed.17 





15Ainsworth Star-Journal 
16Sues, op. cit., p. 33. 
17] bid., p. 37. 
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The arrival of August found the men more despondent 
than ever. They had become heartily sick of camping in 
Georgia. The following parody on “Marching Through 
Georgia,” written by one of the cowboys expresses their 
sentiments to the fullest extent. He called it “The Cowboy’s 
Lament.” 


We are waiting, Uncle Samuel, an even thousand strong; 

We are waiting for the ‘forward march’ to hump itself along; 

We are waiting for a chance to fight for country, right or 
wrong, 

And not camp down here in Georgia. 


We are waiting, Uncle Samuel, awaiting meek and mild, 
With policin’ camp and doin’ chores our spirits are beguiled, 
But what we keep a thinkin’ and thinkin’ ’till we’re riled is 
Why ain’t we moved out of Georgia? 


We are cavortin’ as camp rangers and doin’ park police, 

And buildin’ repytashuns as pious men o’ peace, 

And our sweethearts’ farewell letter has tatters in the crease 
But: still we are camped here in Georgia. 

Our Colonel tried his level best to get us an equal chance, 


But still we sit awaitin’ here, awearin’ out our pants— 
To which an old maid’s longin’ is not a circumstance— 
Yet we ain’t marchin’ out of Georgia. 


So blow your bugle, Uncle Sam, and put it in the blow 

That this here regiment of ours shall be the next to go; 

We’ve beat Job’s record waitin’—now, begosh we want a show, 
So please send us marchin’ out of Georgia.1§ 


The Regiment occupied two camp sites while at 
Chickamauga, both described as “notoriously filthy.”*® On 
August 9 the first grand review of troops took place at 
Camp Thomas. Forty thousand men of all branches of the 
service participated, including the cowboy regiment which 
attracted a great deal of attention. By this time hope of 
active service had practically disappeared. Grigsby went 
to Washington and with the aid of the congressional dele- 
gations from the four states concerned tried to get action, 
but to no avail. It appeared, for a time, that the cowboys 
might be included in the Porto Rican campaign but this, 
too, fell through. August 10 brought the news that hostili- 
ties with Spain had ceased. Rumors were afloat that the 
troopers might be sent to Cuba for garrison duty. This 


" 18]bid., pp. 89, 40. 
19Reed, Vaughan, Shakespeare, op. cit., I, 270. 
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was an unpleasant report for few had any “stomach” for 
such service. A practice march in heavy marching order 
on August 14 added to their fears. A second “grand re- 
view” was carried out on August 17 and “field day” 
exercises, August 20. Official notice came August 28 that 
the regiment would be mustered out September 8 though 
it was the 11th before Troop K was disbanded, being the 
last troop to leave.2° The Chattanooga Times carried this 
editorial relative to the regiment: 


The Rough Riders, Colonel Grigsby’s regiment, who are being 
mustered out at the park, have made hosts of friends in this 
city. When they came here everybody was expecting that they 
would be ‘toughs’ of the park, more because of the name ‘cow- 
boy’s’ than from any knowledge anybody had of them. But 
everybody was agreeably disappointed. They have been among 
the most orderly men in the park, and have made more indi- 
vidual friends than any command in the park, except anew 
the Second Kentucky and Colonel Tyson’s regiment (Tennes- 
see).21 


Grigsby’s Cowboys, like all other units stationed in 
Chickamauga Park, suffered heavily from sickness, es- 
pecially typhoid fever. The regiment’s mean strength was 
1,013 and of this number 270 contracted typhoid. Fifteen 
died in camp, of which thirteen resulted from this disease.?? 
The foregoing is, undoubtedly, an understatement as early 
deaths came to troopers who “vacationed” at Camp Thomas 
the summer of 1898, deaths that have never been recorded 
as casualties of war. 

The Nebraskans who served with Grigsby’s Cowboys 
never had the spotlight of Rooseveltian publicity cast upon 
them, but they have every reason to be proud of their 
tour of duty. Though denied the privilege of actual combat 
they made every effort to train themselves for effective 
service. Had they had the opportunity, there is no question 


20Sues, op. cit., pp. 38, 43, 45-48. 

21]bid., p. 52. Quoted from the Chattanooga Times. 

22Reed, Vaughan, Shakespearre, op. cit., II, Chart No. 43; Captain 
Wm. H. Hayward, Letter, April 7, 1933, (in private possession). 
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but what they would have made military history in the 
typical Nebraska tradition. 


Cowboys, the days of your soldiering’s oe’r; 
You’ve returned to your ranges and hills; 
The harsh bugle notes will disturb vou no more 

To arouse you to duties and driils.24 


23Sues, op. cit., 352. The Roll of the Dead is given at close of 
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Early Education in Nebraska 


By Helen Siampos 


HE Sixth Infantry, enroute to the Northwest, left 
Plattsburgh, New York, the latter part of March, 


1819. It left St. Louis July 5, and reached Council Bluffs, 
near the present town of Fort Calhoun, Nebraska, Septem- 
ber 29. Here an outpost was established and named Fort 
Atkinson. It was the regiment’s station for the next six and 
a half years.’ 

General Atkinson’s soldiers, located far from a base 
of supplies, planted crops, raised livestock, built and 
operated a sawmill, and burned brick.’ 

As soon as the welfare of the regiment had become 
routine, the commandant turned his attention to the wel- 
fare of the children at the post. From the council books 
as left by the Sixth Infantry, under the command of Col. 
Henry Leavenworth, the following order is noted: 


Ft. Atkinson 4 Feb., 1822 


The school room being completed a school will commence on 
Wednesday next under the direction of Sergeant Mumford, 
ee has been appeinted teacher and will be respected accord- 
ingly— 

By Order of Maj. Foster 
C. Pentland 
Adj. 6th Infantry® 


Thus on Wednesday, February 6, 1822, four hundred 
miles from the nearest outpost of civilization, the first 
school was opened upon the soil later to be known as Ne- 
braska. The Indians were sufficiently friendly to make 
possible conducting this first school in a small log building 


1Hayden DeForest Hughes, “Beginnings of Formal Education in 
Nebraska,” (MS Thesis, University of Nebraska, 1934), p. 8. 
2Walter Kenton Beggs, Frontier Education in Nebraska (Lin- 
coln: University of Nebraska Press, 1939), p. 1. 
3Hughes, op. cit., pp. 8-9. 
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outside the post. Here Sergeant Mumford, the first teacher, 
directed his little band of scholars in the rudiments of 
the three R’s.* 

The next attempt to bring education to the Nebraska 
country was in the winter of 1833 when the Baptist mis- 
sionary, Moses Merrill, arrived at the Bellevue trading 
post under the auspices of the Baptist Foreign Missionary 
Society and was assigned to the Otoe tribe. Moses Merrill 
and his wife, Eliza Wilcox Merrill (typical missionary- 
traders), began a school in a log cabin at Bellevue the 
seventh day after their arrival.5 

In 1834 Mr. Merrill rode on horseback from Bellevue to 
the Otoe village near the bank of the Platte River about ten 
miles north of Ashland. Here he held the first Sunday 
school in Nebraska and the first singing church.* 

Notes from Mrs. Merrill’s diary give some idea of 
the first days at school. 


I showed them the letters and cards, and some picture books 
I had, and a slate with the eight notes marked on it in the 
usual form. They were afraid to try to sound them before the 
chief, and I took eight of them down to a little brook. After 
seating them as I wished, on a log, I began. They hesitated. 
At last I told them that the one that would say Faw first 
should have some of my dinner, which I showed them. A little 
one 8 years old said it and the rest soon followed and learned 
well. Later she wrote—The past week we opened our day 
school with seven scholars. The second day we had eight. They 
were very wild. Some of them had nothing on but a shirt.7 


In the summer of 1834 the Otoe Hymn Book was pub- 
lished. This was the first book published in Nebraska—a 
little pamphlet of only 14 pages. Its title: Wdlwhtl 
Wdwdklha Eva Wdhonetl® 


4] bid., in the resume. 

5Addison E. Sheldon, Nebraska Old and New (Lincoln: Univer- 
sity Publishing Co., 1937), pp. 189-141. 

8Ibid., p. 189. 

7S. P. Merrill, “Missionaries Among the Indians Along the Mis- 
souri River Sixty "Years Ago,” Transactions and Reports, Nebraska 
State Historical Society, V, 220. 

8Sheldon, op. cit., p. 144. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Merrill had to endure many hardships 
in their efforts to help the Indians settle down, learn to 
farm, send their children to school, and above all to accept 
Christianity. Later the Indians became rather hostile as 
a result of the influence of traders who deliberately en- 
couraged them to acquire a taste for whiskey, and who bit- 
terly resented what they considered the encroachment of 
the missionaries on their priority. Consequently they ex- 
ploited the superstition of the savages by telling them 
that the missionaries were “bad medicine” and advised 
that they be driven out. Often the scheme worked, es- 
pecially when the braves could be fortified with “fire 
water.””® 

But even with opposition and reverses Mr. Merrill 
remained undaunted and in February, 1839, he proposed 
to open an English school. He died the following year but 
his work was carried on by other great missionaries such 
as Samuel Allis and John Dunbar who represented the 
Presbyterian Mission Board to the Pawnees in 1834 and 
established schools for them, and Father DeSmet, a Catho- 
lic missionary. These men also brought some of the gadgets 
of civilization which they desired to trade, but for an 
entirely different commodity than the traders sought. 
They wanted none of the Indian’s worldly goods, but only 
his acceptance of their ministrations and the doctrine of 
the brotherhood of man.’ 

During the latter part of 1846 and the beginning of 
1847, thousands of Mormons wintered in log cabins and 
sod houses where Florence now stands. While they stopped 
there on their way across the plains to Utah, schools were 
held during the winter for their children.™ 

The Territory of Nebraska was opened to white settle- 
ment in 1854. Free schools came to Nebraska with its first 
government, for on March 16, 1855, a free pubiic school 


®Beggs, op. cit., p. 2. 

10Jdem.; Sheldon, op. cit., p. 146. 

11Addison E. Sheldon, History and Stories of Nebraska (Lincoln: 
University Publishing Co., 1913), p. 243. 
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act was passed. By this act the office of territorial super- 
intendent of schools was combined with that of territorial 
librarian, and counties were selected as the subdivisions 
of school government. A county superintendent was to be 
chosen by popular election. This official was responsible 
for dividing his county into districts, and notifying the 
residents to proceed with the organization of their schools. 
Each county was to levy a tax of not less than three nor 
more than five mills on all taxable property in the county 
and to distribute the revenue thus raised among the dis- 
tricts on the basis of enumeration of white children be- 
tween the ages of five and twenty-one years.'” 

The bulk of control rested in a local board of education 
consisting of three members for each district. To this 
board fell the organization and management of the dis- 
trict school." 

These first free schools were not very pretentious, but 
wherever there were children schools were held. It was 
not uncommon for the first school to be taught in a log 
cabin home by the mother, with the children sitting on 
benches split out of trees. An average “regular” school 
building was about 22x32 feet and 12 feet high, and cost, 
including furniture, about $1,000. They were made of 
rough logs and had sod roofs. Since they were used for all 
public gatherings, they were built larger than was neces- 
sary for school purposes.'* 

Although the county superintendent could certify 
teachers as he saw fit, it was customary to have school 
teachers examined by the local school board for proficiency 
in spelling, reading, writing, geography, history of the 
United States, and English grammar. These examinations 
were oral. There was little money to pay the teacher—the 
average monthly salary of a man was about $30.00 and 
that of a woman, about $26.00. For this reason the 


12]bid, pp. 248, 244; Beggs, op. cit., p. 46. 
18Beggs, op. cit., p. 3 
14Sheldon, History and Stories of Nebraska, p. 243. 
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teacher often “boarded around” the district, a week at 
each house. Many of the teachers wera men who had re- 
ceived some education before coming west. A man teacher 
was generally preferred who was able to do the “licking 
as well as the learning.””*® 

Pupils ranged in age from five to twenty-one. It 
wasn’t uncommon for a student to be as old or older than 
the teacher. Books were very scarce until (891 when a 
law was passed whereby the school board was; required to 
furnish textbooks." 

Although the records reveal practically nothing of 
what happened in the rural areas, for the towns we can 
get a rather complete picture, particularly in the five river 
towns of Brownville, Nebraska City, Plattsmouth, Bellevue, 
and Omaha. 

The schools developed along the same general pattern 
in all of the towns. They had been started, in each instance, 
as early as 1855, but had to be abandoned during tie de- 
pression following the panic of 1857. During those times 
when there were no public schools, private institutions 
stepped into the breach.'? The latter were as unpretentious 
as the public institutions. At times they received some 
public support. Occasionally they aspired to be exclusive 
finishing schools for girls, as did Mrs. Byer’s school in 
Nebraska City.'* 

Their most important contribution, however, lay in 
the fact that they kept the idea of education alive. There 
is no indication that the people of the territory made any 
fine distinction between the “select schools” and publicly 
supported schools. 

A report made in 1859 shows that out of a total of 
4,767 children of school age, only 1,310 attended any school 


15] bid., pp. 244, 245, 317; Beggs, op. cit., p. 3. 
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in the year and seven counties with considerable popula- 
tion had no schools at all in the county. In order to remedy 
this situation, the township-district plan was adopted in 
1858. This remained in force’ until June, 1867, when the 
single-district plan was again adopted. In 1873 a general 
law was enacted providing that all incorporated cities and 
towns should be organized as separate school districts. 
This led up to the law passed in 1919 to redistrict by 
counties the schools of the state. Thus originated the dis- 
trict system which our modern educators find so difficult 
to do away with.!® 

It was not until 1891 that Nebraska’s first compulsory 
school act was passed. It vrovided that all children from 
eight to fourteen years of age must attend school not less 
than twelve weeks per year. This was followed six years 
later by a law concerning child labor.?° 

Although township high schools were provided for by 
the law of 1858, few, if any, were organized. From 1867 
to 1873 the high schools of the state were organized by 
special acts of the legislature. By 1886 there were 119 
high schools organized and graded and 112 others par- 
tially graded.*! 

The history of the Omaha High School shows the rapid 
development of education in the state. It was begun in 
1861 as a private school conducted by S. D. Beals. Students 
came from a radius of over a hundred miles to attend it. 
In 1869 the old capitol building and grounds were given to 
the city of Omaha to be used for school purposes. The high 
school which was then organized was entirely distinct 
from the graded schools of the city and under separate 
management. By an act of 1871 the high school became a 
part of the city system, under the control of the board of 


19Addison E. Sheldon, Nebraska, The Land and the People (Chi- 
cago: Lewis Publishing Co., 1931), I, 294-295. 

20Compiled Statutes of Nebraska, 1929, pp. 1596-1599. 

21Howard W. Caldwell, Education in Nebraska (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1902), p. 259. 
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education. After 1885 growth was rapid. In 1886 the at- 
tendance was 372 but within 11 years it increased to 1,380." 

In 1899 the free high school law was extended to se- 
cure free tuition for all children.** 

Ambition to found universities, colleges, and acade- 
mies burned in many of the pioneer settlements of Ne- 
braska. Within two years from the time the first legal 
settler entered Nebraska, provision had been made for 
seven colleges and universities. Each town, in many cases 
while yet a mere paper town, desired to have the name, 
at least, of enjoying higher educational facilities. 

Fontenelle University, opened in 1858 under the aus- 
pices of the Congregational Association, was the first Ne- 
braska institution to give collegiate work. As the year 
passed it became evident that the college could not flourish, 
and in 1873 it ceased to exist. Gradually the town of Fon- 
tenelle, which at one time had a population of five hundred, 
was abandoned until it became a rural cross-roads village.** 

An early institution of higher learning which still 
survives was the Methodist Seminary and College estab- 
lished in 1867 at Peru. This institution, which became the 
first state normal school, had its beginning in the year 
1866 as the “Mount Vernon College,” a private school 
under the control of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
first term of this private school opened August 29, 1866, 
with thirty-eight students enrolled. In August, 1867, the 
property of this college, previously referred to as the 
“Peru Seminary” was turned over to the Board of Educa- 
tion of the State Normal School. The first term of the Ne- 
braska State Normal School for training teachers opened 
October 24, 1867.75 


22]bid., pp. 259-260; Mrs. M. B. Newton, “History of Education 
in Omaha,” Transactions and Reports, Nebraska State Historical 
Society, III, 60. 

283Compiled Statutes of Nebraska, 1929, pp. 1580-1582. 

24Bulletin of Doane College (Crete, 1947), p. 13. 

25Addison E. Sheldon, Semi-Centennial History of Nebraska 
(Lincoln, 1904), pp. 147-148. 
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The Institute for the Deaf and Dumb in Omaha was 
also founded in 1867, having an attendance of only thir- 
teen pupils. During the first year the institution was 
maintained at a cost of $2,995.** Besides the usual courses 
of instruction, an industrial department is connected with 
the school in which students are taught to be self support- 
ing. 

The Nebraska State School for the Blind was estab- 
lished at Nebraska City in 1875 and Professor Samuel Ba- 
con, a blind man, acted as its first superintendent. Instruc- 
tion was available in the following departments: the liter- 
ary, the music, and the industrial. Stucents were taught 
piano tuning, broom making, weaving, sewing and cooking 
as a means of making a livelihood.?* 

The first beginnings of the movement toward state 
supported universities date back as far as 1619 when Vir- 
ginia proposed to grant land for the establishment of such 
an institution. Massachusetts, in the same spirit, extended 
help to Harvard College. But it was not until 1776 that the 
duty of the state to support a university was recognized in 
the constitutions of Pennsylvania and North Carolina. This 
marked the first definite breaking away from the concept 
of church control of higher education. With the formation 
of new states in the Northwest Territory and later in the 
Middle West, the state university as we know it today came 
into being.?® 

.The University of Nebraska (state university) was 
founded by an act of the state legislature approved Febru- 
ary 15, 1869—commonly known as the Charter. It opened 
in 1871 with twenty students in the university proper and 
one hundred and ten in the preparatory school. The first 
commencement was held in 1871 although no one was grad- 
uated. By 1874 the school was felt to be a success since it 
had an enrollment of over one hundred students.*® 


26Jbid., p. 131. 

27] bid., pp. 133. 

28Caldwell, op. cit., pp. 17-18. 

29] bid., pp. 64-67; Bulletin of the University of Nebraska (Lin- 
coln, 1946-1947), p. 75. 
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The College of Agriculture was established by an act 
of the legislature of 1909, reorganizing the colleges within 
the University. The purpose of this college was to provide 
thorough instruction in the technical agricultural sciences 
and home economics, and to aid in the promotion of agri- 
cultural extension work.*® 

Many institutions of higher education in Nebraska 
were founded by various churches. The Christian denomin- 
ation, in June, 1884, incorporated the Fairfield Normal and 
Collegiate Institute. Fairfield, a small town in Clay County, 
had donated 300 acres of land to secure the location of the 
school, which opened to receive students in September, 
1884.** 

As in many other poorly supported denominational 
schools, teacher’s salaries at Fairfield Institute were very 
low and the work hard. Each instructor was obliged to 
teach a variety of subjects thus preventing any specializa- 
tion. This detracted much from the efficiency of the in- 
struction offered. The new school was soon involved in 
financial difficulties which later forced it to close. ** 

An agreement was entered into January 31, 1888, with 
various parties in Lincoln, to prepare plans for the estab- 
lishment of a church university for the state to which all 
its other educational institutions should be tributary.** The 
university, located in Lincoln, opened its doors under the 
title “The Christian University,” but after receiving an 
endowment from Samuel Cotner of Omaha, it changed its 
name to Cotner University. Fees were placed very low, i. e., 
about $30.00 per year, in order to meet the competition of 
the State University where tuition was free. A dormitory 
was also erected, providing board at cost in order to aid 
incoming students.*5 


30Bulletin of the University of Nebraska (Lincoln, 1941), p. 93. 
31Caldwell, op. cit., p. 123. 

327 dem. 

33] bid., pp. 123-124. 

34] bid., p. 125. 

85] bid., p. 126. 
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In addition to three years of preparatory, four college 
courses have been offered varying somewhat in classifica- 
tion in different years. In general the courses have borne 
the names—ancient classical, modern classical, scientific, 
and Biblical.** The larger proportion of the students en- 
rolled were in the preparatory, normal, and music courses. 

In 1889 the Lincoln Medical College was established 
as the medical department at Cotner University. The great- 
est weakness of the school had been due to the lack of good 
hospitals for clinical purposes. For many years all that 
existed of Cotner University was a deserted building on 
the outskirts of Lincoln, but it was reorganized in 1946 as 
a school of religion. 

The Methodists made two or three attempts to es- 
tablish colleges during the territorial period, but were 
without any conference school until October 11, 1879, when 
provision was made for the location of a conference sem- 
inary at York. Two buildings—one for college purposes, the 
other for a women’s dormitory—were constructed at a cost 
of $20,000. The school was conducted as an academy until 
1883, when it was incorporated on a college basis, with 
a right to grant all customary degrees. The following 
colleges were organized: the literary college, college of mu- 
sic and fine arts, and a medical college located at Omaha 
until 1884 when it became a branch of York College. The 
attendance was comparatively large, reaching its maximum 
in 1885 with a total enrollment in all departments of 313.37 

Another Methodist school was organized at Osceola in 
1879 by Rev. J. J. Fleharty. This was a private academy. 
Attempts were made to secure its adoption as a conference 
seminary. Failing in this, Mr. Fleharty moved the school 
to Fullerton. Later, it was reorganized, transferred to 
Central City and named Nebraska Central College. For a 
few years it was conducted as a denominational school un- 
der the North Nebraska Conference, but dependent for 


86] bid., p. 127. 
8TIbid., pp. 128-129. 
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support on contributions and tuition fees, it became in- 
volved in debt and was discontinued about 1890.°* The or- 
ganization of the present Nebraska Central College under 
the control of the Friends is discussed below. 

The failure of the earlier Methodist schools, of which 
Mallalieu University at Bartley was yet another institution 
attempting to subsist on landed endowments which brought 
no income, emphasized the need for unification if a Metho- 
dist educational institution was to survive in Nebraska. 

The opening of Nebraska Wesleyan University at Lin- 
coln on September 25, 1888, was the result of the merging of 
the small Methodist colleges previously mentioned. The plan 
of agreement, which accomplished the unification, was 
adopted by a commission representing the three colleges 
then in existence and the Nebraska Annual Conferences of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. The charter which the 
trustees were instructed to secure for the new university 
was granted January 20, 1887.5 

In October, 1888 the first classes met at Wesleyan. The 
building was only partly completed but all available rooms 
were used. Teachers and students carried on their work in 
the midst of the confusion and litter of construction. The 
enrollment was 50 at the beginning and increased to 96 
by the close of the school year.*® 

Most of the schools established in the state by 
the Catholics had been parochial schools or schools of an 
academic grade; but with the growth of the state and a 
corresponding developement in the church, the need for 
schools of a higher standard made itself felt. 

The Academy of the Sacred Heart was established in 
1881 as an institution of learning for young ladies, and as 
the name indicates, was under the guidance of the Order of 
the Sacred Heart. This order was founded in 1800 by Mad- 
am Barat of Paris to support a higher education for girls 


38] bid., pp. 130-131. 
39Bulletin of Nebraska Wesleyan University (Lincoln, 1943-44), 


17. 
40Caldwell, op. cit., p. 133. 
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than that generally provided at that time in France by 
other religious orders. Tuition fees accounted for the entire 
support of the school. However, whenever extraordinary 
repairs or improvements were necessary grants were made 
by the society itself to meet them. The attendance has var- 
ied, reaching its maximum of 110 in 1889-90. During 
the crisis period, 1893-1897, there was a decrease in num- 
bers, but with the improvement of business conditions in 
Omaha and the state an increase in nu.nbers was evident. 

Mount St. Mary’s Seminary received its charter in 
1873 and its first building was erected on St. Mary’s 
avenue in Omaha. The Sisters of Mercy supervised the 
school which had well sustained commercial, art, and mu- 
sic departments. 

In 1883 the Academy of the Holy Child Jesus was 
established in Lincoln under the control of the sisters of the 
same name. Its building has an interesting history in con- 
nection with education in Nebraska. The money for its 
construction was given by the citizens of Lincoln that a 
dormitory might be erected for the use of the young women 
attending the State Universitv. However, it did not meet 
expenses, and as there was a mortgage of some $4,000 due, 
it was sold and purchased by a Mr. Fitzgerald and dedi- 
cated to school purposes. 

St. Theresa’s Grammar School was founded at Lin- 
coln in 1890 by the Right Rev. Thomas Bonacum, D. D. 
In September of the same year it was placed under the 
charge of the Sisters of Charity. In 1895 a high school was 
added, having a total attendance of 250. 

The Order of St. Francis of Assissi in 1882 established 
the St. Francis Academy located on the outskirts of Co- 
lumbus. The first graduating class was in 1895 with five 
members.*! 

The story of Creighton University properly begins in 
1856 when the brothers, Edward and John Creighton, 


41] bid., pp. 138-140. 
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settled in Omaha to lay the foundations for their vast 
fortune. Prosperity favored them in their numerous ac- 
tivities, which included the construction of telegraph 
lines, the operation of wagon trains, stock raising, invest- 
ing, and banking. 

His death in 1874 defeated the philanthropic designs 
of Edward Creighton, whose lifelong ambition had been 
to establish a free school for boys, but his widow, Mary L. 
Creighton and his brother John A. Creighton, perpetuated 
his memory by founding and liberally patronizing “Creigh- 
ton College” which was incorporated in 1877, and which 
threw open its doors to students in 1878. 

In the beginning Creighton was little more than a 
grammar school, for the Omaha of the late seventies was 
not yet ready for a real college. But rapidly the infant 
school grew under the guidance of the Jesuit r'athers, who 
still operate it, and in 1881 high school courses were added. 
The first college class of five students was graduated in 
1891. 

The expansion of Creighton into the field of profes- 
sional education dates from 1892, when the School of Medi- 
cine was opened. Starting with 34 students, it speedily out- 
grew its quarters and entered a new building in 1897.* 

Luther Academy was organized at Wahoo in 1883 
under the management of the Nebraska Conference of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Augustana Synod, and supported 
by the Swedish Lutherans of the state.** During the first 
year there were 50 students in attendance, and in 1898-99 
there were 88. Luther Academy, now known as Luther 
College, is still an institution of learning, offering courses 
of instruction in all departments.*4 

Dana College, located on College Hill just west of the 
city of Blair, was established in 1886. Two years previous, 
in 1884, Trinity Seminary out of which Dana grew, was 


42Bulletin ws Creighton University (Omaha, 1940), p. 20. 
43Caldwell, op. cit., p. 145. 
44] dem.; Bulletin of Luther College (Wahoo, 1946), p. 7. 
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founded by Dr. A. M. Andersen, for the purpose of train- 
ing young men for the Lutheran ministry. The teachers 
training and commercial departments were added in 1899.*5 

Concordia Teachers College was founded in the year 
1894 by the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, 
and other states. It is located at Seward. The institution 
today includes two major divisions: the high school with a 
four year program, and the college with a four year teach- 
ers-training program.*® 

In 1890 York College, located at York, was founded 
by the Church of the United Brethren in Christ and opened 
its doors to students in the same year. Differing from 
many of the smaller colleges in Nebraska, it managed to 
keep open during the depression and drought. Its support 
comes from the church and from a large group of constitu- 
ents near the college.‘*? In the college proper there were 
two graduates in 1894, four in 1897, and two in 1898.** 
Still existing, the college offers courses in liberal arts, 
education and pre-professional preparation in various 
fields.*® 

Seemingly the Friends (Quakers) made no attempt to 
establish a school for higher education in Nebraska pre- 
vious to the winter of 1898-90.5° Elsewhere in this paper 
an account will be found of “Nebraska Central College,” a 
Methodist school, located at Central City. In 1895 due to 
hard times and the lack of support, the school closed its 
doors to students. Later the building and the section of land 
were taken over by one of the stockholders and the property 
was converted into a large stock farm. When the Friends 
began to plan for a college, they purchased the property. 
The purpose of the college was to provide for the people of 


45Bulletion of Dana College (Blair, 1946-47), 
46 Bulletin of Concordia Teachers College aeoeed. "i945-46), p. 5. 
47Bulletin of York College (York, 1946-47); Caldwell, op. cit., 


146. 
48Caldwell, op. cit., p. 146. 
49Bulletin of York College, p. 10. 
50Caldwell, op. cit., p. 147. 
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the extreme middlewestern states who wished to give their 
children an education in a school under the control of the 
Friends.*! 

A school for the education of women was organized 
at Saratoga, a small village just north of Omaha, in 1863, 
under the control of the Episcopal Church. In 1867 the 
school was removed to Omaha, and has been known from 
that time to the present as Brownell Hall. The first gradu- 
ating class of two members received its diplomas in 1868. 
In 1897 because of drought and depression the school closed 
its doors for a year, but was reorganized in 1898 by the 
board of trustees. 

At an early date a school for boys was established at 
Nebraska City under the title of Talbot Hall. The name 
was changed a few years later to Nebraska College. Like 
many another of the early colleges of the state, its re- 
sources were insufficient for its sustenance, and finally in 
1884, it was discontinued. 

The Worthington Military Academy began its first 
school year September 1, 1895. Its building, Trinity Hall, 
was located in the northern part of the city of Lincoln. It 
was founded by the Grand View Building Association, but 
was constructed in conformity with the spirit and principles 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The school consisted 
of two departments, preparatory and academic. The mili- 
tary system was used only as a means to an end, that of 
discipline and exercise. On June 1, 1898, just at the time 
when the academy was at the point of success, the building 
burned and the Association decided not to rebuild.®? 

The educational work of the Baptists in the state has 
been neither extensive nor successful since their frontier 
mission work. It was not until the organization of the 
Nebraska State Convention in 1860 that the subject of 
higher education began to be noticed by the denomination. 
Under this condition the Baptists in 1880 founded the 


51Jdem. 
52]bid., pp. 147-150. 
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school known as the Gibbon Seminary, whose purpose was 
to prepare students to enter college. In 1883-84 there was 
an attendance of 143 with two graduates. The school had 
to close, since a committee reported to the state convention 
in 1885 on the location of a “Baptist College.” 

The Grand Island College organized in 1892 was the 
only other Baptist school in the state. Besides the endow- 
ment the college had secured since 1892 property valued 
at $10,000, scientific apparatus valued at $2,000, and bocks 
valued at $2,000. Courses of study offered were collegiate, 
preparatory, normal, business, and music. During a period 
of seven years five students received degrees.®® 

The Seventh-Day Adventist denomination founded Un- 
ion College at Lincoln in 1891. To date the college offers 
courses in liberal arts and pre-professional training in 
various fields.*4 

The first educational work done in Nebraska by the 
Presbyterians was the mission to the Pawnees which was 
begun in 1834 under the direction of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions. With the removal of most of 
the Indians from the state and the incoming of white 
settlers the need changed®® and attempts were made to 
establish academies or colleges. The first of these attempts 
was as early as 1868, others followed in the Eighties.** 

In 1868 Otoe University situated at Nebraska City 
was organized as the first Presbyterian school in its area, 
opening September 7 with an enrollment of approximately 
100 students. Records are incomplete as to the curriculum, 
but from the following advertisement one may assume that 
the curriculum ranged from elementary to college subjects: 

Classes will be formed from time to time in all higher as 


well as the lower branches, while special pains will be taken 
to give a thorough drilling in the common English studies.57 





53] bid., pp. 150-154. 

54Bulletin of Union College (Lincoln, 1945-46), p. 11. 

55Frank E. Weyer, Presbyterian Colleges and Academies in 
Nebraska (Hastings, 1940), p. 172. 
56] bid., p. 39. 
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Before the close of the first year serious problems 
began to arise due to the following factors: an unsound 
financial policy, internal discord, unsatisfactory leadership 
in the presidency, and inexperienced leadership in the 
Board of Trustees. In the Spring of 1872 the trustees sold 
the building to the Episcopal church. 

A second Presbyterian school, Bellevue College, might 
be said to have had its origin in the mission to the Omaha 
Indians founded at Bellevue in the 1840’s. The Presbyterian 
Synod of Nebraska incorporated the college in 1880, and 
three years later students were admitted. At first, classes 
were held in the Bellevue Presbyterian Church and in a 
dwelling house. The enrollment the first year numbered 
twenty-six students, and three teachers made up the faculty. 
Bellevue College graduated its first class, a group of four, 
in June, 1889.5° For a number of years the college grew 
and developed, reaching its peak in the period 1900-1909. 
Thereafter, it declined until in 1919 classes were suspended. 
For a number of years various plans were made to reopen 
Bellevue but they were unsuccessful and in 1934 the Board 
of Trustees officially closed the institution.®® 

Another Presbyterian school was Oakdale Seminary, 
established in 1881. Work was carried on for ten years 
before the seminary was forced to close. Lack of support, 
personal differences, divided leadership and the lack of 
feeling of a real need for the institution. were ascribed as 
reasons for its failure.®® 

An editorial, “Why not have a Presbyterian College at 
Hastings,” appeared in the Hastings Journal of August 19, 
1873. This suggestion met with an enthusiastic response; 
but a severe drouth and grasshopper scourge compelled 
the postponement of any such plans until 1879, when they 
were taken up in earnest. These plans resulted on Septem- 
ber 14, 1881, in the appointment of a board of trustees who, 








58]bid., pp. 48 ff. 
59]bid., p. 173. 
60]bid., pp. 73-75. 
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on May 10, 1882, completed the organization of Hastings 
College.*' 

Classes during the first two years were held in six 
rooms in the Chilcote Buliding, which was the second floor 
of the post office building. During the first year the faculty 
consisted of three full time and two part time teachers. 
The student body numbered forty-four students in the 
secondary departments. The first graduate of the college 

ceived his degree three years after the institution was 
established.** Although Hastings College has under- 
gone many changes, it is the one remaining Presby- 
terian institution of higher education in Nebraska. 

The Pawnee City Academy was established in 1883. 
At first it was organized as a stock company under the 
sponsorship of the United Presbyterian Church of Pawnee 
“ity which provided rooms for class work when the school 
»ypened in September, 1883. The peak of enrollment was 
reached in 1896-1897 with 118 students housed in a com- 
modious building. With the development of public schools, 
however, the enrollment decreased until in 1908 the acade- 
my was closed by the Board of Trustees.** 

The University of Omaha, as first organized in 1891, 
was merely a board of trustees, not an institution to furnish 
instruction. It was planned to develop an Omaha Univer- 
sity with technical and professional schools using Bellevue 
College as the liberal arts branch. These plans did not work 
out as hoped and the University of Omaha organization 
was discontinued in 1908. Immediately reorganized, the 
university came into competition with Bellevue College and 
for some years there was a strong movement to move tlie 
latter school to Omaha. In 1930, the present Omaha Muni- 
cipal University was organized.** 





61Bulletin of Hastings College (Hastings, 1945-46), p. 15. 
62Weyer, op. cit., p. 86. 

837 bid., pp. 101-105. 

84]bid., pp. 63-64. 
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The first Congregational leaders to settle in Nebraska 
Territory began at once to provide for a college. The Rev. 
Reuben Gaylord organized the first Congregational Church 
in Omaha in 1856. In 1857 the three churches, Omaha. Fon- 
tanelle, and Fremont formed the General Association of 
Congregational Churches of Nebraska, which at its first 
meeting resolved, “that we deem it expedient to take mea- 
sures to lay the foundation of a literary institution of high 
order in Nebraska.” On January 6, 1858, the Association 
accepted the offer to take over the embryo “Nebraska 
University” at Fontanelle, as already recounted, and fos- 
tered it as its college for more than a decade.*® 

Meanwhile, Thomas Doane, Chief Engineer of the 
Burlington and Missouri River Railroad, and a deacon of 
the Congregational Church of Charlestown, Mass., who 
had already “pledged himself to use his influence, and per- 
sonal means to further higher ‘Christian education’,” was 
directing the extension of the railroad from Plattsmouth 
to Denver. One day as he walked with a few friends to 
the top of the hill east of Crete and looked out across the 
Blue River Valley, he exclaimed: “This is the most beauti- 
ful spot on our line from the Missouri to the Rockies. We 
must build our college here.” Suiting action to his words, 
he interested his pastor, the Rev. Fred Alley of Platts- 
mouth, in the project. The Crete Church was organized in 
March, 1871, and the Crete Academy was incorporated 
May 22, with Mr. Alley as its principal. Cash contributions 
and pledges of 50 city lots and 600 acres of land were se- 
cured from the railroad. The General Association met in 
Omaha in June, 1872, and adopted the recommendation of 
its Committee on Education that the college be located in 
Crete. 

Doane College was incorporated July 11, 1872, as a 
non-profit institution by an independent self-perpetuating 
Board of Trustees, and named in recognition of Mr. Doane. 


65 Bulletin of Doane College (Crete, 1947), p. 13; Caldwell, op. cit., 
p. 183. 
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The building and facilities of Crete Academy were inherited 
by the college. With the beginning of the school year, in the 
fall of 1872, the preparatory department opened its doors 
to students. David Brainerd Perry was the only teacher. 
Thirteen preparatory students were enrolled. The next 
fall five college freshmen were enrolled to form the first 
college class, 1877. With the building of Merrill Hall in 
1879, the college moved from the valley to the hill.** In 1883 
the corner stone was laid for Gaylord Hall; before winter 
the building was finished and occupied.*’ 

In the decade following Doane’s founding, Nebraska 
Congregationalists were especially active in establishing 
other schools in the state. In 1880 Gates College was found- 
ed at Neligh; for fifteen years (1884-1899) Gates granted 
college degrees, and was something of a rival of Doane for 
support by Congregational Churches. But in 1889 it was 
recognized as an academy, and until 1914 served as a feeder 
for Doane and Yankton. Other academies which were part 
of the Congregational system in Nebraska were Franklin 
(1881-1922), Chadron (1885-1910), and Weeping Water 
(1885-1914), besides Crete Academy, which continued to 
function as a preparatory school for the college until 1916. 
Doane College remains of the system to claim the special 
interest and support of the Congregational churches.** 

Support of the schools has been partly from the land 
endowment. When Nebraska became a state the United 
States government gave to it, for public schools, the sec- 
tions of land in every township numbered 16 and 36. In 
all, this land amounted to about 3,000,000 acres. The rent 
from the land and the interest from the money received 
for it was to be paid to the districts for the support of 
public schools. By 1897, when an act of the legislature 
forbade further sale of this land, over 1,300,000 acres had 
been sold. To help support the university and the state 


66 Bulletin of Doane College, pp. 13-14 
87Caldwell, op. cit., p. 201. 
68 Bulletin of Doane College, p. 14. 
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normal school, the state gave them large endowments. The 
university received 12,804 acres.*® 

District taxes, state taxes, various fines and licenses 
also helped in the support of the schools. For a long time 
saloon license money was the principal source of school 
revenue outside the general property tax." 

Tnere have been many improvements in Nebraska 
schools since those early days—normal training, domestic 
science, county high schools, and consolidation of schools, 
to mention a few. Nebraskans have always had a deep 
interest in the education of their youth, and despite many 
obstacles, have moved steadily in the improvement of 
their schools. 


69Sheldon, ee and Stories of Nebraska, p. 279. 
70Caldwell, op. » p. 252. 














John Milton Thayer (V-VII) 


By Earl G. Curtis 
V 
Governor of Nebraska, 1887-89 


UsT when Mr. Thayer began thinking himself as a can- 
didate for the governorship of the state of Nebraska 
would be a question unworthy of conjecture. On the other 
hand, to say that the Nebraska G. A. R. was thinking of 
that very thing, at the time of his election as Department 
Commander in February of 1886, would hardly be classed as 
a surmise. 

The Nebraska State Journal was of the opinion that 
Thayer was the best and only man it could select who would 
bring the Nebraska G. A. R. up to the standard of other 
states.! 

The fact that the ex-senator was elected by acclama- 
tion is evidence of his popularity. The Journal of the same 
date continues: “General Thayer, on accepting the office 
of Department Commander, delivered an address such as 
he alone can make, full of fraternity, charity, and loyalty, 
and sat down amid almost deafening applause.” 

In May, Thayer had occasion to remark that the 
G. A. R. was a continuation of the tie that bound the sol- 
diers together during the war, and to criticize Jefferson 
Davis (Davis had recently been loudly praised for one of 
his speeches on forgetting the war) by saying that some 
things could be forgiven but not forgotten. One sees, in 
such a remark, an attempt to hold the Union soldier within 
the Republican Party. The “Union Party” spirit was in its 
last stages of prominence within the Republican Party, but 
it still retained enough strenth to warrant attention.? 





1Nebraska State Journal, February 19, 1886. 
2Ibid., May 16, 1886. 
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One of the county Grange papers stated that Thayer 
felt he had the two great qualifications necessary in a 
candidate for governor—membership in the Union army 
and dyed-in-the-wool Republicanism. It went on to say that 
a man who boasts that he has always supported the Re- 
publican candidate is about as antiquated as a Democrat 
who is still voting for Andrew Jackson.* On August 6th, 
the same paper said that Thayer was not supporting the 
principles of Van Wyck; later, under date of August 13th, 
it gave a reprint from the Beatrice Democrat to the effect 
that Thayer should be “let down” for two reasons, first, 
because he was for Van Wyck and second, because he was 
against Van Wyck. 

During the latter part of August the Hall County Re- 
publican Convention, meeting at Grand Island, declared 
for Thayer and even went so far as to ask him to name the 
delegates to the state convention. Mr. Thayer declined to 
select the county delegates—no doubt a wise declination. 

County after county declared for Thayer during Sep- 
tember, so that by September 29th, the date of the Re- 
publican State Convention, his nomination was assured. 
The convention met in Lincoln at the Opera House on the 
above date, and with A. J. Weaver as chairman, proceeded 
with the party platform. The platform, besides being de- 
voted to the “party principles” and “National Republican 
pledges,” declared for labor protection, labor organization, 
inter-state commerce regulation, and against capitalistic 
ownership of lands. A minority group had reported a 
plank against the railroads, but this was disregarded. 

Having finished with the above formality, the conven- 
tion proceeded to select its candidate for governor. Thayer’s 
strength became obvious as the successive county chairmen 
announced their votes. It finally was suggested that he be 
made the unanimous choice by acclamation, but Church 
Howe objected and the informal call continued. There were 
six nominees on the informal call, four of whom received 


3Nemaha County Grange (Auburn), July 13, 1886. 
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less than fifty votes each, with Thayer and Clarke getting 
three hundred and six and one hundred and twenty three 
respectively. Before the second ballot was taken, Mr. 
Clarke’s name was withdrawn and Thayer was chosen by 
acclamation. 

In his acceptance speech, Thayer said that language 
was too weak to give the feeling he had in his heart for 
the flattering testimonial. This honor, he said, filled his 
fullest ambition. After stating his belief that government 
rested alike on all—Jews and Gentiles; Democrats and 
Republicans; natives and foreigners; whites and blacks, 
and rich and poor—he concluded with the good Republi- 
can Party psalm, “I believe its principles to be essential 
to the perpetuation of our institutions. I believe those 
principles are the foundation of true republican govern- 
ment.” 

H. H. Shedd, who was then serving as Lieutenant 
Governor with Governor Dawes, was again selected for 
that position. The active campaigning seems to have fallen 
to Shedd and Church Howe, although Mr. Thayer spoke 
at several of the county seat towns. In his speeches he ad- 
vocated just railroad legislation and the rights of the la- 
borers. 

In the November election (November 2, 1886), Thayer 
received 75,956 votes and his Democratic opponent, James 
E. North, received 52,656. This was a majority of approxi- 
mately 13,703 over all the votes cast, H. W. Hardy and J. 
Burrows having received 8,175 and 1,422 respectively.® It 
was a Republican victory of 23,300 votes over the Demo- 
crats, and one in which Thayer carried 64 out of 76 counties 
(Sioux County, the 77th, returned no legal votes) .* 

The official family during Thayer’s first term was 
as follows: 


4Thayer 306; Clarke 123; McCall 47; Densmore 37; Gerrard 27; 
and Appleget 13. 

5House Journal, 1887, p. 48. 

6] bid. 
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I H. H. Shedd 
Private Secretary to Governor ..........................-. Capt. J. E. Hill 
Executive Clerk E. R. Mackett 
0 a en G. L. Laws 
Commissioner of Public Lands & Buildings ........ Joseph Scott 
RSA RRA ee eI LIE H. A. Babcock 
I PN William Leese 
Superintendent of Public Instruction .................... Geo. B. Lane 

(Samuel Maxwell 
Supreme Court ....... Gubdiclineanapabseliissie asmddsaenssacsiuee (Manoah B. Reese 


(Amasa Cobb 


The state legislature convened on Tuesday, January 4, 
1887 and remained in session until March 31st, the House 
showing a total of 62 legislative days and the Senate 61. It 
was during this session that the amendment to the state 
constitution to lengthen the legislative term from 40 to 60 
days and to increase members’ pay from $3.00 to $5.00 per 
day became effective.’ 

On January 6th, Thayer was sworn in by Chief Justice 
Samuel Maxwell, and after the message of the outgoing 
governor, James W. Dawes, delivered his inaugural. 

Probably the most pertinent point, in contrasting the 
two messages, is found in the fact that the retiring governor 
felt enough legislation had been accomplished in regard to 
the railroads, while Governor Thayer’s views were ex- 
pressed in the slogan, “public interest must be the control- 
ling purpose of the faithful legislator” and his urging of 
the adoption of a policy of “live and let live.” 

The type of !egislation desired by Governor Thayer 
may be traced from his inaugural. “Our educational inter- 
ests should always have the fostering care of the legisla- 
ture,” he declared. “Thoroughness instead of quantity. 
Practical studies more than ornamental. The languages of 
the present instead of the aged past. More schools and 
fewer colleges. Let it be remembered that high sounding 
titles do not create universities and colleges of the first 
class. They are the growth of time, experience, hard work, 
and liberal endowment.’® 

 TAmendment adopted by vote of people, November 2, 1886, 
Nebraska Legislative Manual, 1893, State Journal Company, Lincoln. 


8J. G. W. Lewis, editor, Messages and Proclamations of the 
Governors of Nebraska, 1854-1941 (Lincoln, 1942), II, 6-7. 
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He urged the advancement of tree culture through 
state aid. (This idea of advancement of tree culture had 
always been suggested by Thayer while in the United 
States Senate). He advocated more thorough investigation 
of our state institutions and more adequate provisions for 
social outcasts. Not only was he mindful of the social 
ueeds of humans, but also of the protection needed for 
animals. He spoke of a need for legislation in regard to 
cruelty to animals, saying that “we have human brutes 
as well as dumb brutes.” He suggested the provision of 
a Board of Arbitration in the interests of labor.® 

Thayer asked for an improvement of the election laws 
and for an amendment of the revenue laws: 


Let all taxable property, real and personal, be appraised and 
assessed at its full, fair, actual value. Then let the levy be 
made on one-third or one-fourth of its appraised value. If 
there is reason to believe that the owner is concealing any 
property to evade taxation, make it obligatory on the assessor 
to put him under oath with the pain and penalties of perjury 
attached. If the assessor fails to require the oath, let the 
assessor be punished with imprisonment.!° 


The Governor provided for the specific need of respon- 
sibility in the above suggestion, and the legislature partially 
enacted his suggestion. He also asked that the state assume 
part of the expense for the killing of animals having con- 
tagious diseases.!! 

Two measures which he specifically suggested to the 
Senate at a later date were provision for a second regi- 
ment for the National Guard, and the enactment of a law 
fixing the maximum number of persons that might be 
hired by each house of the legislature. 

Out of the 156 bills passed by the legislature during 
this session, the Governor’s program was quite adequately 
enacted. In regard to the railroads, a revised classification 
of rates was effected with a general level of 3c per mile. 


®Tbid., pp. 6-10. 
10Jbid., p. 11. 
11fbid., pp. 11-12. 
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A Board of Transportation with increased powers was 
substituted for the Board of Railroad Commissioners. 
Children between the ages of 8 and 14 were required to 
be in school for at least 12 weeks per year and the Univer- 
sity appropriation was increased. 

Increased inspection was provided for the state in- 
stitutions and a Board of Pharmacy was created. It is 
interesting to note that this early pharmacy board consisted 
of the Attorney General, Secretary of State, Auditor, 
Treasurer, and Commissioner of Public Lands and Build- 
ings. A Bureau of Labor, Census and Industrial Statistics 
was established. An industrial home was authcrized at a 
cost of $15,000 for the site and buildings, also an asylum 
for the insane was to be located at Hastings, Hastings do- 
nating 160 acres of land and the state appropriating 
$75,000 for the buildings. Under the provision that the 
state would share the expense of the killing of animals 
having a contagious disease, the state paid out approxi- 
mately $36,000 at a rate of $43.00 per head.'? Thayer’s 
interest in agriculture was further shown by his appoint- 
ment of a committee to attend the American Agriculture 
and Dairy Association meeting in New York!® and by his 
writing of a letter to the French Government requesting 
that it not carry out the order against the exportation of 
horses from France, so far as to prevent the exportation 
of Percherons for breeding purposes to the United States. 
He represented that such an inhibition would be injurious 
to Nebraska." 

Governor Thayer strengthened his position with the 
people during his first term and endeared himself to both 
the laborer and farmer without alienating the railroad. 
With the tremendous unrest in labor during 1887, and with 


12House Journal, 1889, p. 96. 

18Nebraska State Journal, February 4, 1887—appointees were 
R. W. Furnas, Brownville; J. Sterling Morton, Nebraska City; Wm. 
Stolley, Grand Island; and S. C. Bassett, Gibbon. 
14Nebraska State Journal, February 11, 1887. 
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farming conditions rapidly getting worse, one would ex- 
pect the people to swing away from a conservative type 
of governor, but his ratio of votes in the next election re- 
mained practically unchanged. 


VI 
Governor of Nebraska, 1889-91 


During Nebraska’s eighty one years of statehood she 
has elected twenty-five different governors, four of whom 
have been honored with a third term—Governor Butler, 
1867-1873 (he was impeached at the beginning of his 
third term) ; Charles W. Bryan, who served a single term 
in 1923-1925, and then two successive terms, 1931-1935: 
Robert L. Cochran, 1935-1941; and Dwight P. Griswold, 
1941-1947. Nine of the governors were honored with a 
second term, and it is among this group that we find John 
Milton Thayer, governor of the state from 1887-1891. 
Governor Thayer actually served a part of a third term 
due to the State Supreme Court decision rendering the 
elected governor ineligible. Thayer had not stood for re- 
election, but held over by a Supreme Court decision based 
on constitutional authorization. 

The pre-convention activities within the Republican 
ranks were much the same in 1888 as they were in 1886. 
There were a number of G. A. R. reunions at which Gover- 
nor Thayer spoke, and the county nornainating conventions 
began declaring for him in August. 

An item in the Nebraska State Journal of August 
22nd stated that the state convention, called for August 
23rd, would be one of the largest ever held in the state. It 
declared there was no contest for the first place on the 
state ticket and predicted Governor Thayer’s nomination 
by acclamation. The next day 671 delegates assembled in 
Lincoln and, the rules having been suspended, unanimous- 
ly renominated the Governor. 
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Campaign speeches were*few until after the middle of 
August when Thayer began calling at the county seats 
and speaking at great length. He favored legislation in 
favor of labor and was of the opinion that the Board of 
Transportation had full powers to establish rates in Ne- 
braska that would be no higher than those in Iowa or 
Kansas. 

During the summer, John McShane, the Democratic 
nominee for governor, had charged Thayer with fraudulent 
dealings. Thayer authorized McShane to publish any evi- 
dence he had, and asked him for an open debate on the 
charge. In the closing days of the campaign, McShane 
renewed these charges and Governor Thayer used no am- 
biguous terms in denouncing him. The governor called 
him a coward and dared him to prove any of the charges: 
“IT denounce you as a malicious falsifier, slanderer and 
liar,”** Thayer continued, and told the Democratic candi- 
date he would die a miserable death in a common jail as 
Tweed did, if he didn’t mend his ways. 

In the November election, Thayer again carried 64 
counties with a total vote of 103,983. McShane carried 
the remaining 17 counties (four counties had been added 
since the election of 1886) with a total of 85,420. Mr. 
Thayer lacked about 8,000 votes of equalling the majority 
over all votes cast that he had obtained in 1886, but he 
still had an approximate majority of 5,000 votes.'* 

The heads of the different departments during Thay- 
er’s second term were: 








EE AE John M. Thayer, Jr. 
ESS Geo. D. Meiklejohn 
I cnc niennenlinonciinines ww... L. Laws 
I A I oni cvniesncettistteiniipeindinbniniiianie’ Capt. J. E. Hill 
CB EE OS ee ee. . H. Benton 
Commissioner of Public Lands & Buildings ................ John Steen 
Attorney General idisiceiasaiaianadiia William Leese 
Superintendent of Public Instruction ................ George B. Lane 
YS ERS Sa See oe (Amasa Cobb 
(Samuel Maxwell 
(M. B. Reese 


15Ibid., November 6, 1888. 


16House Journal, 1889, p. 42. 
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The legislature assembited on January 1, 1889, and 
remained in session until March 30th, each house working 
sixty-seven days. 

During the early days of the legislative session, Gov- 
ernor Larrabee of Iowa visited the state legislature and 
spoke to a joint session on Prohibition and its success in 
Iowa, and on railroad rates. The Governor was returning 
a visit made by Mr. Thayer the year before. He thought 
the practice a good one. 

Several bills pertaining to the manufacture and sale, 
or to absolute prohibition of liquor, were introduced during 
this session, but the legislature refused thus to guard the 
morals of its constituents. 

In the Governor’s message to the legislature he recom- 
mended a constitutional amendment for the establishment 
of a Board of Railroad Commissioners with power to make 
and enforce its regulations. The Governor was following 
the Grange movement in regard to the railroads, but he 
still professed his desire to see justice done both parties. 

He again spoke of the University of Nebraska as 
needing the legislature’s fostering care. 

The Governor again suggested a Board of Arbitration 
for iabor, but none was provided. 

Thayer went a step further in his suggested tax pro- 
gram than he had gone before, in recommending that 
mortgages, bonds and certificates of all kinds should be 
taxed. 

He asked the legislature to pass a measure restricting 
the activities of trusts and here his wish was granted.'" 

It is interesting to note the evident reaction of the 
Governor towards the “Pinkertons” who had been used 
against the railroad strikers in 1888. Thayer recommended 
the passage of a bill which would prevent them from enter- 
ing the state. The bill was indefinitely postponed on recom- 
mendation of the committee.'* 


1TLewis, op. cit., II, 17-41. 
18House Journal, 1889, p. 965. 
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Although the legislature remained in session a week 
longer than in 1887, it passed fewer bills—42 less. 

The thing that caused former governor Butler to get 
Thayer out of bed, late one night, was the report, on May 
24, 1890, that the Governor had issued a call for an extra 
session of the legislature. The session had been called for 
June 4th. The Omaha Bee, of May 26th, doubted the ad- 
visability of such a move, saying that too many of the 
legislative members were gone. The opinions are many and 
varied from May 27th until June 3rd. The session had been 
called for the purpose of enacting a primary law and for 
suggesting currency relief to the national government. 
There was much currency agitation throughout the state 
and the Governor felt it to be his duty, if legislation was 
what was needed, to call the extra session. 

Mr. Thayer took the entire responsibility for calling 
the session, and said later, that it need not be had if the 
people didn’t want it. Later he withdrew the call. 

The Governor was very much interested in the sugar 
beet industry, which was an “infant”? Nebraska industry at 
this time. Aid had been extended to its manufacturers by 
the previous legislature and this group also saw fit to 
grant a one cent bounty on sugar manufactured from sugar 
beets, sorghum or sugar cane. 

Nebraska Hall and Grant Memorial Hall were both 
built at the University during the biennium at an approxi- 
mate cost of $1,000 and $19,000 respectively. 

During the closing months of his administration 
Thayer was forced to organize relief boards to care for 
the drought stricken counties in Nebraska. Twenty-five 
counties were applying for aid and the list of provisions 
sent to these regions resembles the lists of 1931-32. We 
find the following record in the House Journal of 1891, 
page 562: 


Coal 84 cars coffee 898 pounds 
clothing 137 barrels sugar 1360 pounds 
clothing 70 sacks Crackers 1494 pounds 
boots & shoes 7 boxes salt 1500 pounds 
bedding 5 boxes Corn 2030 bushels 
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hats 2 boxes oats 215 bushels 
hominy 315 pounds wheat 119 bushels 
Flour 247,834 pounds apples 4 barrels 
meal 115,650 pounds groceries 13 boxes 
rice 11,875 pounds oatmeal 824 pounds 
beans 29,901 pounds graham flour 550 pounds 
meat 20,137 pounds potatoes 27 barrels 


In his message to the legislature of 1891 (the reason 
for his “holding over” will follow) Governor Thayer gave 
a great deal of praise to the railroads for their aid in 
transporting supplies to the drought stricken areas. We 
find Thayer saying to the legislature that, “remember the 
poor and needy” is as binding now as when uttered by the 
Holy One two thousand years ago. He likened the call of 
the stricken populace to the call of the Macedonians. 

In his recommendations to the legislature of 1891, he 
forcefully urged the adoption of the Australian ballot and 
came near to denouncing the policies of the railroad. Thus 
we see Thayer move from a position of trustfulness (1887) 
in regard to the railroads to one of mild curtailment in 
1889, and from that to near a liberal Republican or semi- 
grange point of view. 

Thayer remained as Governor of Nebraska until Feb- 
ruary 8, 1892, and this involved a contest with Governor- 
elect Boyd for the office. 

The three principal tickets in the field in the state 
election of 1890 were: Republican, L. D. Richards; Demo- 
crat, James E. Boyd; and Farmer’s Alliance, John H. 
Powers. The votes in the order listed above were 68,878; 
71,331; and 70,187; both the Democratic and Farmer’s 
Alliance candidates received more votes than the Republi- 
can. 

The election took place on November 4, 1890 and on 
Friday, November 21st, Mr. Boyd was served with a 
notice of contest. The contest was started by Mr. Powers, 
who stated in his affidavit, “I was, on and prior to the 
4th day of November, 1890, and am now, a qualified elector 
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of the state of Nebraska, and was a candidate for, and 
eligible to, the office of Governor of this state.’’!® 

The above notice meant little or nothing to the aver- 
age Nebraska citizen in the fall of 1890. To the keen poli- 
tition it was an indication that something was “brewing.” 
It was a short time until the attorneys for both Mr. 
Powers and Mr. Boyd began taking depositions. Probably 
every ambitious lawyer in the state was searching his con- 
stitutional law books for citations on “qualified electors” 
during the winter months of 1890. 

The public was enlightened by an article which ap- 
peared in the Morning Herald, December 13, 1890—it was 
a dispatch from Cleveland, Ohio and ran as follows: 


A special from Zanesville, Ohio says a curious complication 
has arisen in the case of Governor-elect Boyd, of Nebraska. He 
was born in Ireland in 1834, and came to this city with his 
father, Joseph Boyd, in 1849. The father filed a notice of his 
intention to become a citizen, but did not take out his final 
papers until November, 1890. The son did not take out papers 
here, and it is stated that he has never been naturalized in 
Nebraska. The statutes provide that where the father was 
naturalized his sons under twenty-one years of age are natural- 
ized. In this case the father filed his declaration in 1849, but 
did not take out his final papers until 1890. 


The legislature convened on January 6th, and proceed- 
ed with its own organization. There was a question of just 
where, to the right or to the left, the Farmer’s Alliance 
members should sit. The “Farmers” were in the majority 
and finally had their way. 

On January 7th, the joint session convened for the 
counting of the votes. The joint session was presided over 
by both Lieutenant Governor Meiklejohn and Sam Elder, 
duly elected Speaker of the House. According to the con- 
stitution, it was Elder’s duty to open and publish the re- 
turns—this he refused to do. A motion was made to adjourn 
without a count, but Meiklejohn would not entertain such 


19O0maha World Herald, February 2, 1892.—The Herald gives 
a better account of proceeding than found elsewhere, other than in 
the Nebraska Reports (31 Nebraska Reports, 682-770). 
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because of the constitutional question which was involved 
and which, in his mind, clearly defined the duties of the 
Speaker. Since the Lieutenant Governor refused to recog- 
nize the Speaker, Elder recognized him, and the vote was 
taken and the House adjourned. 

On January 8th, a writ of Mandamus was served on 
Elder and he was forced to open and publish the returns.?° 

From this point on Mr. Thayer played an important 
part in the proceedings. Boyd having been declared elected 
and sworn in, Thayer announced that he would not vacate 
his office because Boyd was not eligible to office. The state 
had two governors for a few days until the Director of 
Public Lands and Buildings succeeded in directing all the 
mails, messages and other executive business away from the 
executive suite. Thayer placed a part of the militia on guard 
around his offices and stayed all night in order to prevent 
a surprise. This was not the first time the Governor had 
remained in a threatened office all night—he had performed 
the same feat in company with Secretary of War Stanton 
at the time President Johnson threatened Stanton with 
expulsion.?! 

Things did not break for Mr. Thayer after having 
lost the executive business. It became necessary to send 
the militia to the northern border and he lost his main 
source of security. On January 14th, Thayer vacated his 
office and on the 16th the Senate recognized Boyd as 
Governor. The House did not recognize him until February 
5th. 

On May 5th, the State Supreme Court rendered its 
decision in favor of Thayer, and he assumed the duties of 
executive on the same day. 

The case was carried to the United States Supreme 
Court and filed May 5, 1891.2? It was argued, December 8, 
1891 and decided, February 1, 1892. The decision was in 


20State, ex rel Benton V. Elder—31 Nebraska 169-192. 
21John M. Thayer to Earl G. Curtis, April 4, 1933. 
22143 U. S. Reports, 135-186. 
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favor of Boyd and as stated before, Thayer relinquished 
the office on February 8, 1892. 

Justice Field had denied the right of the Supreme 
Court to decide the case on the grounds that such action 
was an usurpation of state powers, but the rest of the 
court was against him. Having decided that the case was 
within its jurisdiction, the court then decided that Boyd’s 
establishment in the territory of Nebraska at the time it 
became a state in the Union, entitled him to citizenship. 
One part of the argument gives the trials and deprivation 
of frontier life as partial fulfillment of citizenship. 

The Supreme Court had made its decision and Thayer 
was willing to abide by it. It was rather a dramatic close 
for a public career which had its beginning on the prairries 
of Nebraska in 1854. 


VII 
Retirement, 1892-1906 


Soon after Thayer’s retirement from office he left for 
the East with Mrs. Thayer, who was in broken health. She 
died the same fall and was buried there. Mr. Thayer’s 
simple tribute, “She was a faithful wife and mother and 
one of the most patriotic of women,” goes far in explaining 
the type of person he had chosen for his life’s companion. 

Mr. Thayer returned to Lincoln and established his 
home at 1301 Rose Street. He also maintained an office at 
210 South 11th for a number of years. 

On September 3, 1897, he wrote to Mr. Will Owen 
Jones, editor of the State Journal, from Meadville, Pa., 
stating that Mr. Bryan was not politically dead even though 
he had been defeated in the election of 1896. The letter 
shows Mr. Thayer’s deep interest in politics even at the 
age of 77.78 


23MS., Nebraska State Historical Society—letter given to the 
writer by Mrs. Will Owen Jones and now on file in the office of the 
Nebraska State Historica] Society. 
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Sometime after 1896, Thayer was granted a pension 
by the government and he passed his last years without 
the anxiety of a much needed income. He had lost nearly 
all of his fortune in the panic of 1857, and had not been 
able to replenish it. This fact is a tribute to Mr. Thayer’s 
honesty throughout his political career. There can be little 
doubt that many temptations were placed in his way, es- 
pecially during the 80’s when the large corporations were 
willing to purchase their “rights.” 

Some time before his death, Mr. Thayer had made 
arrangements to be buried in the East, but during the last 
two weeks of his life he changed his mind, cancelled the 
plans and arranged to be buried in Wyuka. Besides select- 
ing a lot at Wyuka, Mr. Thayer attended to the plans for a 
simple funeral, requesting the hymns, Rock of Ages and 
Nearer My Home. 

On March 19, 1906, the General passed away—the 
arrangements for his funeral were no longer in his hands 
and the state for which he had done so much, carried out 
an elaborate and fitting burial. 

The last rites were held at the St. Paul’s Church under 
the auspices of the G. A. R., and with Adjutant General 
Culver in charge of the funeral. 

The body lay in state in the capitol until twelve o’clock 
noon, Friday, March 23rd, amid decorations of a military 
character, and guarded by a stalwart young soldier, at 
which time the hall was closed to make preparation for 
the removal to the church. 

Celia Ellen Harris, seeing the University cadets in the 
procession, was prompted to write the following poem. It 
does honor to General Thayer and was a challenge to the 
cadets. 


To A Sotprer WHo Likes IN STATE 


Far down the mast across the red-paved square, 
The flag whose sons you led whips the keen air, 


24MS., Nebraska State Historical Society. Letter from Gertrude 
Hill Welch, daughter of Captain J. E. Hill, Gov. Thayer’s private 
secretary, 1887-88, to Earl G. Curtis, December 27, 1932. 
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And you lie dead. 

But now there passed, 

Beneath my window here, 

The State’s new sons, a solemn, grim-lipped line, 
To guard your bier. 

Dear Chief, they hold that bier a holy shrine, 
You are the last of your good time. Tomorrow 
We look for heroes to those boys who wait 
Upon your last stern state. 

Today we sorrow. 


In honor of the General, all business in the city was 
suspended from 1:30 to 4:00 on Friday. The Lincoln public 
schools were closed during the afternoon, and no University 
classes were held from 2:00 to 4:00. 

In “summing up” the career of one whose activities lie 
wholly within the fifty years before the turn of the century 
one might easily find criticism. The first twenty-five years 
of territorial government and statehood called for a dif- 
ferent type of executive ability, from that required by the 
second. Thayer moved steadily toward the left wing of the 
Republican party during his state career—too fast for 
some, not fast enough for others. His greatest merit is 
found in his steadfastness and honesty. He was governor 
of the state during the period when an executive less 
trusting of the great corporations, might have secured more 
benefits to his people, but Thayer was not blind to their 
wrongdoing, and steadily moved to curtail them. Judge 
Reese, cf Broken Bow, Nebraska, says of the General, “He 
was loyal to his friends, almost to the point of a fault.” 

His efforts to better the University of Nebraska and 
enlarge the educational program of the state will ever re- 
main a credit to him. It was with a great deal of pride that 
he called to the attention of the legislature of 1891 the 
increased enrollment—408 students in 1887-88 ; 427 in 1588- 

3; 475 in 1889-90; and 513 during the then current year, 
1890-91. 

He was awarded the LL.D. degree by the University 

of Nebraska in 1902. 
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For his gallant services at Fort Donelson, Shiloh, and 
Vicksburg Bluffs, he was deservingly rewarded, and for 
his state career, military and political, he should be classed 
with those honored as Nebraska’s foremost citizens. 








Book Reviews 


Lewis & Clark, Partners in Discovery. By John Bakeless. 
(New York: William Morrow and Company, 1947. 
xii+498. pp. Illustrations, map, notes, and index. 


$5.00.) 


Here is a book! A magnificent theme, handled with 
exhaustive and painstaking scholarship and woven into a 
compelling and heart-warming narrative—this is some- 
thing rare enough in the field of popular historical writing. 
This dual biography has done splendid justice to its sub- 
jects. After perusing the swarm of mediocre or ill-timed or 
ill-digested popularizations of the West or phases thereof 
which have swum into our ken lately, a study of Lewis and 
Clark is a bracing experience. It restores one’s faith in 
the belief that historical integrity is not incompatible with 
historical imagination. 

The brilliance of the voyage-and-march to the Pacific 
Ocean through darkest Louisiana Territory is without peer 
as an epic of Americanism in action. The lustre of the 
exploring achievement, the source of inspiration for living 
Americans who are in the debt of the explorers, lies not 
so much in the physical accomplishment—though heaven 
knows this was stupendous—as in the heights to which 
unfettered minds rose to a unique challenge. Jefferson, the 
hand of inspiration, Lewis and Clark, the two-bladed sword 
swinging, piercing, probing into the hostile Unknown, 
here was democracy at work on a high creative plane. One 
can imagine a monarch and his ministers tackling the 
problem. There would be elaborate world-shaking plans. 
The Man-in-Charge would be the favorite nephew of a 
favored sycophant. The Army and the Navy would actually 
run the show, for it would be primarily a military venture. 
Indians would be slain by the score. Underlings would die 
by the score. And the expedition would bog down dread- 
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fully before it even reached Sioux City. No, much better 
to entrust the mission to two young, unheard-of plebians, 
commission them as junior officers to please the Army, 
legislate the measly sum of $2,500, let them round up a 
crew of assorted backwoodsmen and proceed with the 
business of exploring a continent! 

Combing a vast array of sources, some never before 
examined, Colonel Bakeless (a high Intelligence officer in 
World War II, otherwise Dr. Bakeless of the Harvard 
English Department) has pieced together a story brim- 
ming over with humor, satire, irony, quiet heroism and 
high adventure which, for my money, is all the more 
exciting because it is true. He dwells not alone on the 
expedition (well-known to every school-boy as “the Lewis 
and Clark expedition.” the two heroes being as immutably 
joined as Damon and Pythias or, more recently, “the touch- 
down twins” Davis and Blanchard). He tells of the origins, 
and the pre-expedition and post-expedition lives of Lewis 
and Clark, and he tells it all in a highly satisfying way. If 
I may be pardoned the expression, he breathes a lot of life 
in a field of American history which is about to expire 
from overdoses of super-romantical literary benzedrine. 
He does not glamorize the “Corps of Discovery” which had 
to contend with insects, tedium, homesickness and sheer 
fatigue, as well as more dramatic things like grizzlies and 
Blackfeet Indians. He does not make plaster saints out of 
Lewis, Clark, Colter or any other of the immortal group, 
but he reveals and interprets their diverse and richly color- 
ful personalities. Some tantalizing unsolved and unsolvable 
problems he tracks to their very lair, and leaves us tense 
and frightened just outside the gloom. Was Lewis finally 
murdered or did he commit suicide? We still don’t know, 
but Colonel Bakeless has his opinions, to which he is well 
entitled. 

No effort has been made to locate with geographical 
precision the hundreds of Lewis and Clark camp sites. The 
author points out in the preface that he had no desire or 
intention to do this. This is one phase of Lewis and Clark 
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which is still to be done, comprehensively ; but I agree that 
it would have been amiss to attempt it in this book. The 
purpose here is biography, not geography. Even so, the 
simple maps accompanying the work are accurate and effec- 
tive in orienting the reader. 

This work invites comparison with Westward Cros- 
sings by Jeanette Mirsky, reviewed some time since. With 
her more limited sources Mrs. Mirsky did a creditable job of 
interpretation, and by making Lewis and Clark only one 
layer in a “three-decker” her work is not eclipsed by more 
that that same fraction by this more comprehensive and 
I think more lively study. The objectives were of course 
quite different; the net conclusion much the same, to wit: 
Lewis and Clark and Jefferson made a great team. 

In keeping with the high tone of the script, the choice 
of illustrations is excellent, and represents a lot of re- 
search itseif. The list of acknowiedgements reads like a 
“Who’s Who” of historians, librarians and government of- 
ficials who live along the approximate route followed by 
Lewis and Clark, from Jefferson’s study to Fort Clatsop, 
and testifies to the thoroughness of the research job. I like 
the system of placing the copious research notes at the 
end, keyed to the page numbers (end-notes intead of foot- 
notes, to avoid scaring the living daylights out of ordinary 
people who just want to read a good book and don’t give a 
hang where the information came from). 

Congratulations to the author, for writing a book that 
really needed to be written, to the publishers for knowing 
a good book when they saw one, and to fellow readers 
wnose time spent will be richly rewarded. 


National Park Service Merrill J. Mattes 


Pontiac and the Indian Uprising. By Howard H. Peckham. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1947. xix+ 
346 pp. Maps and illustrations. $4.50.) 


So far as the present reviewer knows, the present 
work is the first full length biography of Pontiac, chief 
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of the Ottawas, since Francis Parkman wrote in 1851. In 
some ways it is a corrective to Parkman, as Pontiac ap- 
pears considerably less the hero, considerably less the 
statesman that one might be inclined to believe upon read- 
ing the New England historian. 

Mr. Peckham uses a commendably wide range of 
sources, both manuscript and printed, in addition to many 
secondary works. The list does not claim to be exhaustive. 
It is rather curious that C. W. Alvord’s masterpiece, The 
Mississippi Valley in British Politics, escaped citation even 
as background material. However this point need not be 
stressed, in view of the unquestionable adequacy of the 
bibliography. 

As in any biography of Pontiac, the core of the book 
is concerned with the siege of Detroit. That siege may have 
been only an incident in the larger sphere of world war 
and diplomacy, but, such as it was, it played a not unim- 
portant role in the struggle between France and England 
for the control of the interior of North America. It was 
the evil fate of the Indian always to be on the losing side. 
The Ottawas and their allies were the conservatives of 
their day. They wished to keep the woods and waterways, 
the plains and mountains, for themselves and their child- 
ren as homes and hunting grounds. The French fitted into 
this scheme, bringing them European goods and whiskey 
without attempting extensive permanent settlements; the 
English were home-seekers who cared little for Indians 
and much for land. 

Pontiac does not stand out as a truly great leader—an 
Indian Cromwell or Washington. He had neither the char- 
acter nor the ability to sustain such a position. A moderate 
degree of greatness may have been his, although there 
are others—Red Cloud and above all Chief Joseph—equally 
heroic. Pontiac is correctly enough pictured as one led by 
time and event—by the fact of British-French hostility 
and the circumstance of war. That he struck too late is 
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obvious from the start. Not until the European struggle 
Was over, and the French defeated, did he take up the 
hatchet. Thus the Indian cause failed to have even a good 
chance of ultimate success. Be that as it may, Pontiac led 
eighteen tribes in a war of a far more protracted nature 
than the average frontier struggle. In the course of this 
war not a place on the border from the Carolinas to Niagara 
and Detroit was safe. Most of the forts fell to the Indians. 
But the latter did not have the resources, nor did they ever 
win the control of the supply lines. Success is the ultimate 
criterion with the Indians as with the whites. It was 
Pontiac’s hard lot to face a man like Henry Gladwin, “a 
bull-headed Empire Builder” (p. 129) for whom he was 
no match. The result was that between 1763 and 1768 
Pontiac gradually lost power and prestige. “Once a chief 
whose words and actions influenced eighteen tribes from 
Lake Ontario to the Mississippi, Pontiac was now a hunter 
without a tribe or even a village—only a following of a 
handful of relatives and close friends who still believed in 
his prowess and his judgment.” (p. 308.) 

Ruinous wrath, that afflicted with numberless woes the Achaeans, 

Hurling headlong to Hades souls many and brave ones—of heroes 

Slain—ay, gave unto —_ unto all birds lonelily flying 

Them as a prey; 

Pontiac knew not The Iliad—but his fate was not 
dissimilar. 

Mr. Peckham’s work should have a most cordial re- 
commendation to all students of Indian affairs, and more 
particularly to all students of the American West. The 
several illustrations are well chosen and add to a work 
that may justly be regarded as a definite contribution to 
the field of American historiography. 


Hartwick College Alban W. Hoopes 


Death on Horseback: Seventy Years of War for The Amer- 
ican West. By Paul I. Wellman. (Philadelphia: J. B. 
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Lippincott Company, 1947. 484 pp. Notes, illustrations, 
maps, bibliography, and index. $5.00.) 


This narrative of the Indian wars is a combined edi- 
tion of the author’s earlier volumes, Death on the Prairie 
and Death on the Desert. The reader of Death on Horseback 
should prepare himself for some speedy mental maneuver- 
ing, for as he follows various detachments of the U. S. army 
in pursuit of elusive but always dangerous Indian bands 
he must speedily shift his attention from Minnesota to 
Arizona, from Idaho to Texas. 

No attempt is made in this volume to discuss the 
Indian problem in its entirety. Nor does the author try 
to follow the vagaries of the shifting and often contradic- 
tory policies adopted by the Interior and War Departments 
in their own peculiar approach to problems of the Plains 
and Desert Indians. Death on Horseback is essentially a 
journalist’s report of the various uprisings of the redmen 
and the always spectacular but usually futile wars which 
the Indians conducted in hope of stemming the flood of 
white settlers moving into their hunting grounds. Out of 
the pages of this volume and into the arena of conflict 
step all those valiant and far-famed champions of the 
redman’s cause—Red Cloud, Crazy Horse, and Sitting Bull 
of the Sioux, Satanta of the Kiowa, Chief Joseph of the 
Nez Perces, and Cochise, Mangus Colorado, and Geronimo 
of the Apache. This is the story of their deeds, victories, 
and ultimate disasters. 

The 1860s saw a succession of Indian uprisings—the 
revolt of the Sioux in Minnesota during the Civi! War, the 
warfare with the Oglala Sioux in Wyoming, the conflicts 
with the Cheyenne and Arapaho on the Kansas-Colorado 
plains. The next decade brought the campaigns against 
the hostile Sioux, the irreconcilable Comanches and Kiowas, 
the mobile Nez Perces, and the homesick Cheyennes under 
Little Wolf and Dull Knife. The operations against the 
Desert Indians—which are recorded in the last half of 
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this volume—were wars of extermination directed against 
various bands of shadowy and elusive Apaches. Again the 
story ends only with systematic destruction and the mass 
removal of the Apaches from their homeland to the distant 
and unloved climate of Florida. 

Wellman’s volumes remain the most readable account 
of the Indian wars. Death on Horseback is popular history, 
written for the non-professional reader, and based on sec- 
ondary sources, personal accounts, and memoirs. But it is 
a dramatic narrative, and the reader who follows the troops 
over plains and mountains will share the gruelling rides, 
the fruitless pursuit, and will come back with considerable 
admiration for the wily Satanta or the slippery Chief 
Joseph. 

The author is generally sympathetic to the Indian 
point of view. Occasionally this sympathy and his quest for 
the colorful and striking phrase lead him to include com- 
ments which the reader may question. Thus one wonders 
whether Little Crow was really a “scholar and a gentle- 
man” (p. 42). Also, when considering the irresponsible 
Crazy Horse, the reader will hardly accept the author’s 
view that “it is not an overstatement to say that he [Crazy 
Horse] was to the Sioux what the great Robert E. Lee was 
to that other lost cause—the Confederacy” (p. 129). Hor- 
ace Greeley, dead since 1872, could hardly use his influence 
in 1878 to secure for a friend an agency appointment (p. 
126). Items such as these, together with other easy but 
questionable generalizations, are the notable weaknesses 
of the volume. 

The chapters are of uneven quality, and those which 
deal with the warfare on the central and southern plains 
appear the most satisfactory. For the average reader these 
accounts of the Indian wars on the plains are intriguing, 
and present probably the most usable, certainly the most 
readable survey of this phase of western history. 


Oklahoma A. and M. College Norbert R. Mahnken 
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Legends of Paul Bunyan. Compiled and edited by Harold W. 
Felton. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1947. 418 
pp. Illustrations, and bibliography. $5.00.) 


This is one of the best and most complete books about 
Paul Bunyan, the mythical American logger, which I have 
read. The compiler and editor, Harold W. Felton, has done 
an excellent job in tracking down practically every printed 
source of the tales. The best of these he has reprinted; 
the remaining material he has cited in his bibliography. 
The earliest known story in print, “The Round River 
Drive,” by James MacGillvray, appeared in the Detroit 
News on July 24, 1910. Douglas Malloch’s poem of the 
same name was published four years later in the American 
Lumberman for April 25, 1914. 

James Stevens, author of the classic Paul Bunyan of 
1925, writes an illuminating foreword. Of his story, “The 
Black Duck Dinner” he says, “most of it I made up.” Aca- 
demic critics will chortle, “A hoax, a hoax!” But Stevens 
himself worked in lumber camps as a young man and his 
tales at least have the ring of authenticity. The editor has 
wisely included thirteen of the best ones. 

If we assume, as all evidence indicates, that Paul 
Bunyan as a character was invented by someone in the 
lumber industry and first gained currency in lumber maga- 
zines, we have still not explained his growth and vitality 
and peculiar appeal for the American mind. A rose by 
another name would smell the same, and Bunyan tales 
would have reached print anyway. The question for the 
literary historian is: Why have these tales flourished while 
others have died? 

My answer is that the adventures of Paul Bunyan 
appeal to lovers of outdoor life and of sports. By outdoor 
sporting life I mean not only the recreations of hunting, 
fishing, riding, hiking, skiing, camping, boating, sailing, 
aviation, and mountain climbing, but also the adventur- 
ous side of certain industries as lumbering, mining, ship- 
ping, cattle raising, oil drilling, large scale canstruction, and 
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even farming. Paul Bunyan is an idealized extrovert. His 
world is that charmed world of childhood where the only 
adventure is physical and where feats of prowess delight 
the reader. 

One of the pleasant surprises of this book is the num- 
ber of stories in verse, and good verse, too, which it con- 
tains. For instance, there is one by Thomas G. Alvord, Jr., 
which begins: 

It was when I was workin’ on Stony Brook drive 
For Angus McDougal MacNally; 
We'd broke down the rolls, and pushed the sticks in 
About sixty miles north of the Scally ae 
The story proceeds in the same cadence to tell about the 
tall yarning of a couple of characters called Big Michael 
O’Leary and Glass Eye McBride concerning the birth of 
Paul Bunyan. 

The book contains forty-eight different authors in 
prose and verse. Here again we meet Babe the Blue Ox, 
Johnny Inkslinger the timekeeper, Sourdough Sam the 
cook, Hels Helson the forman, and a whole zoo full of im- 
possible animals and nature-defying inventions. Some of 
the editor’s selections, however, are pretty sorry and can 
well be omitted from future editions. I mean the one page 
anecdotes and certain of the more feeble attempts at 
poetry. Good straight faced lying needs a leisurely pace 
with plenty of time for detail and build up. But the James 
Stevens stories are priceless, as are those by Margaret 
Montague, Thomas G. Alvord, Jr., Douglas Malloch, S. R. 
Davenport, and a few others. _ 

For the student of American literature the annotated 
bibliography is worth the price alone. Illustrations by 
Richard Bennett are good as decorations, but lack imagina- 
tion. The design, typography, and binding are pleasing to 
the eye. 

As indicative that the legend of Paul Bunyan is now a 
permanent part of American culture I note that the bibli- 
ography lists four dramas, nine pieces of music, and fifteen 
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pictorial treatments outside books, including twelve murals 
and a sixteen foot statue carved from a redwood log. 


Washington, D.C. Paul R. Beath 


Look At America: The Midwest. By the Editors of Look. 
(Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1947. 392 pp. Illus- 
trations. $5.00.) 


A fairly abundant literature in the form of guide 
books has developed in the United State since the various 
state “guides” were undertaken by the old Federal Writers’ 
Project in the thirties. The current series by Look Maga- 
zine—of which this is the sixth—is a sort of by-product of 
the magazine itself, a leisurely panorama of facts and pic- 
tures which are highly entertaining and casually informa- 
tive. In keeping with picture magazine practice, in fact, 
the text is held to a minimum and decidedly more than half 
of the book is made up of photographs, many of them 
strikingly beautiful examples of camera art. 

The midwest as the editors define it consists of eight 
states—Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Ohio and Wisconsin. If this is not what is always 
thought of as the middle west, the issue is not grave 
enough to impair the book itself. The states are grouped 
into three sections, roughly comparable to the areas a 
tourist might propose to cover, and a third of the book is 
devoted to each section. 

Louis Bromfield, the well-known enthusiast of the 
land, is a collaborator in preparing the work, but it is the 
picture technique of the magazine editor which makes it 
definitive. One could ask for more of the breath-taking 
natural-color photographs which feature the opening chap- 
ter—autumn in the Missouri Ozark country, winter on the 
Wisconsin shore of Lake Michigan, Chicago’s skyline sil- 
houetted at sundown, and the famous tulip fields of Hol- 
land, Michigan. 
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History, of course, is served up in the book only in 
such form and quantity as a traveler might want to digest 
in passing through the area. Hardly more than a page— 
more often only a paragraph—is devoted to the historical 
background of any particular town or region. This is not 
particularly a criticism of this book; it is merely to say 
that the reader should not expect to find historical mater- 
ial that is either new or in much detail in a book primarily 
intended for the lay traveling public. 


University of Nebraska William F. Swindler 


Heaven’s Tableland: The Dust Bowl Story. By Vance 
Johnson. (New York: Farrar, Straus and Company, 
1947. 288 pp. Map. $3.00.) 


This is a story of the dust bowl written by a Texas 
newspaper man who during the three years of the worst 
dust storms drove some 30,000 miles annually reporting 
the plight of the farmers for the Amarillo Daily News. 
Geographically it deals with an area comprising the wes- 
ern third of Kansas, the southeastern corner of Colorado, 
the northeastern corner of New Mexico, the Oklahoma 
panhandle, and the plains of Texas. In point of time it 
treats the area from the days of “the first farmer” whose 
only records are those dug up by archeologists, to the end 
of World War II, although its principal emphasis is on 
those grim, bitter years in the mid thirties when the 
entire Southern Plains seemed to be blowing away. 

Mr. Johnson’s account of white occupation of the 
Southern Plains is a disheartening story of misunderstand- 
ing, misuse, and exploitation for the sake of temporary 
gain. His theme is one which, with minor variations, is 
woven through the history of the Northern Plains as well 
as the Southern: our failure to realize that the Great 
Plains require an adaptation quite different from that 
which is suitable in the East has resulted in costly mis- .- 
takes which at times have brought civilization in the area 
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perilously near to the brink of disaster and which always 
has prevented a full realization of the possibilities of life 
on the plains. 

The pattern of white exploitation of the Southern 
Plains was established with the wanton destruction of the 
buffalo, thus making virtually extinct the area’s most char- 
acteristic animal and sealing the doom of the Indians who 
for centuries had depended upon it for their livlihood. In 
the 1880’s with the buffalo gone and the Indians safely 
corralled on reservations, the plains were covered with 
tremendous herds of cattle, many times more than the land 
could safely sustain. The range cattle industry, built on 
reckless financing, overstocking, and a grave misapprehen- 
sion regarding the weather, collapsed as suddenly as it 
had been built, a victim of forces which all too often have 
been joined against man on the plains—unfavorable weath- 
er and low prices. 

The cycle of boom and bust which had been so disas- 
trous for the cattleman was repeated with even more seri- 
ous consequences by the homesteader and the grain farmer. 
The Southern Plains, in the last decade of the Nineteenth 
Century and the first of the Twentieth, experienced a land 
boom such as had settled the Northern Plains in the Seven- 
ties and Eighties. Indeed, as Mr. Johnson indicates the 
boomers of the Southern Plains had served their appren- 
ticeship in Nebraska and the Dakotas. Settlers, lured by 
fantastic claims and a honeyed approach, purchased land 
and tried to establish farmsteads. They experienced the 
hardships, the suffering and the uncertainty which had 
been the lot-of the sod house pioneers who built the states 
of the Northern Plains. When in 1910 widespread drought 
had pricked the real estate bubble, the damage was done. 
The centuries old grassland had been plowed up and was 
in conditic:: to blow. The dust storms of 1911-1913 were 
harbingers of a new hazard to life on the plains. The 
drought, however, was short lived and when the World 
War years brought rain as well as an unprecedented de- 
mand for food the symptoms of sickness had all but been 
forgotten. 
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And so more land was plowed up. Herbert Hoover, the 
new food administrator, urged the farmers to plant more 
wheat. His cry was echoed in every city, town, hamlet, and 
crossroads. Prices were fantastic, and even with the de- 
pression that came after the war they remained good 
enough so that to many it seemed that a stabilized agri- 
culture had been achieved for the Southern Plains. 

Then came the big blow of 1934, and the land which 
so unwisely had been brought under the plow spread over 
the country in great clouds of dust. Nothing was grown, 
and all but the hardiest elements of the population fled the 
Southern Plains. Those who stayed, however, had faith in 
the land as well as courage, and under the leadership of 
the Department of Agriculture, and particularly the Soil 
Conservation Service, they fought their slow way back to 
stabilized soil conditions. They had many surprises, one of 
the most notable being the success of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s shelterbelt idea. 

Finally the rains came and with them another war and 
more demand for wheat. Some effort was made to continue 
soil conservation practices even while raising more wheat, 
but after the war, with prices running unchecked, it ap- 
peared that the battle for conservation was going against 
the land. Mr. Johnson’s final chapter is entitled with dis- 
mal prophecy, “Here We Go Again.” 

This is a well written book. The author obviously is 
familiar with that of which he writes. It is apparent too 
that he loves as well as understands the Southern Plains. 
Because the book contains so much of value it is regret- 
table that it has not been supplied with more of the ma- 
chinery for making it usable. Aside from a list of ac- 
knowledgments there is no bibliography, and there is 
no index. 


Nebraska State Historical Society James C. Olson 











Some Historical Articles 


Of particular interest to Nebraskans is, “The Diaries 
of a Nebraska Farmer, 1876-1877,” edited by Clarence S. 
Paine in Agricultural History, January, 1948. The diaries 
were kept by Edward Hawkes, a pioneer of Jefferson coun- 
ty. They are accompanied by an excellent map from which 
the reader may get a picture of the range of activities in the 
life of an average Nebraska farmer in the 1870’s. Much 
of Mr. Paine’s research was done in the library of the 
Nebraska State Historical Society. Other articles of interest 
in the same issue are, “The Passing of the Old Rail Fence: 
A Farmer’s Lament,” by Edmund Cody Burnett; “The 
Term ‘Agricultural Revolution’ as Used by Economic His- 
torians,” By Earle D. Ross and Robert L. Tontz; and “Dry 
Farming Alias Scientific Farming,” By Mary W. M. Har- 


greaves. 


Probably no other incident in the history of Colorado 
had such reverberations in Nebraska as did the Pike’s Peak 
gold rush of 1859. Nebraskans interested in this phase of 
our history will enjoy, “Reception of the Pike’s Peak Fever 
in the Chicago Press and Tribune,” by Richard A. Bartlett, 
in the Colorado Magazine, January, 1948. 


William Clark is best known to Nebraskans as one of 
the leaders of the Lewis and Clark Expedition up the Mis- 
souri River. Shedding light on his long and distinguished 
career following this exploratory feat is his diary from 
May, 1826 to February, 1831, edited by Louise Barry in 
the Kansas Historical Quarterly, February and May, 1948. 
The latter issue also contains another of Robert Taft’s ser- 
ies of articles, “The Pictorial Record of the Old West.” 
This one deals with Frederic Remington in Kansas. 


Dr. Paul W. Gates writes interestingly of, “Hoosier 
Cattle Kings,” in the Indiana Magazine of History, March, 
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1948. He calls them, “country grandees of the corn belt, 
whose landed possessions outrivaled in size and produc- 
tiveness anything of which the planter aristocrats could 
boast in the ante-bellum period, had much of the same 
flamboyant quality, the haughty pride, the lust for life 
and possessions, the love of display and political power 
that characterized the slaveowners of the south.” 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, March, 1948, 
contains the following articles: “Jefferson and Virginia’s 
Pioneers, 1774-1781,” By Anthony Marc Lewis; “Ticknor 
and Fields’ Publications in the Old Northwest, 1840-1860,” 
by W. S. Tyron; “Congressional Attitudes Toward Military 
Preparedness, 1829-1835,” by Richard L. Watson, Jr.; “A 
Decade of Biographical Contributions to Recent American 
History,” by Arthur S. Link; and “Canada In North Amer- 
ican History,” by John Bartlet Brebner. 


The Missouri Historical Review, April, 1948, contains 
the first part of what promises to be a most interesting 
series of articles on the history of agriculture, “Missouri 
Agriculture as Revealed in the Eastern Agricultural Press, 
1823-1869,” edited by George F. Lemmer. 


The Bulletin of the Missouri Historical Society, Janu- 
ary, 1948, is devoted to Manuel Lisa, the fur trader who 
played such an important part in the early history of the 
Nebraska country. 


North Dakota History, October, 1947, and January, 
1948, continues the journals of Lewis and Clark in North 
Dakota. The April, 1948, issue is devoted primarily to, 
“Ninety-Six Years Among the Indians of the Northwest— 
Adventures and Reminiscenses of an Indian Scout and In- 
terpreter in the Dakotas,” by Philip F. Wells as told to 
Thomas E. Odell. 
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Those who study agricultural history will be interested 
_in J. Orin Oliphant, “History of Livestock Industry in the 
Pacific Northwest,” in the Oregon Historical Quarterly, 
March, 1948. 











Along the Trail 


One of the most significant landmarks in the state is 
the ancient iron monument which marks the boundary be- 
tween Kansas and Nebraska. Having seen pictures of it 
but never the monument itself, your editor used the occa- 
sion of a recent visit to Richardson County to accompany 
Senator Harold Prichard of Falls City and Ray Parrish of 
Rulo to the monument site. After climbing a heavily wooded 
bluff (the Falls City Journal reported accurately that we 
“huffed and puffed up the high hill”), we found the monu- 
ment standing upright in an excellent state of repair. It 
originally was placed on the high bluff overlooking the 
Missouri river at the 40th parallel by Charles A. Manners 
on May 8, 1855. In 1890 David D. 
Reavis and Fred W. Miller, resur- 
veying the Iowa Indian reservation, 
found the monument toppled from 
its upright position and reset it. In 1919 A. R. Keim, edi- 
tor and publisher of the Falls City Journal, made a trip to 
the site and found the old monument again tumbled from its 
upright position and buried in the underbrush. Again it 
was reset. Apparently, however, it did not stay upright 
long, for in July, 1922 it was reset for the third time by 
Frank Relf, then Richardson County Engineer. It 
has stood upright since that time and it looks as 
though it will stand thus for many years, for it is now firm- 
ly placed in a concrete base. An interesting phase of our 
trip was comparing the view of the river to be obtained 
from the site now with that represented in photographs 
taken for the Morton-Watkins History of Nebraska, pub- 
lished in 1904. The comparison well illustrates the chang- 
ing course of the Missouri river over the years. 


The Iron Monument 


The Omaha Chamber of Commerce gave fitting recog- 
nition on May 5th to an important group of western pio- 
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neers—forty longtime shippers of livestock to the Omaha 
stockyards. Among the group so 
Pioneer Livestock honored were three who have been 
Shippers shipping to the market since 1884, 
the year it was opened; William 
Markmann, Bennington; Phillip Zweibel, Fort Crook and 
Marion L. Evans, Emerson, Iowa. In so honoring these men 
the Omaha Chamber of Commerce pays tribute to one of 
Nebraska’s most colorful and important industries. 


The forty first annual meeting of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Historical Association was held in Rock Island, Illinois, 
April 22, 23, and 24. Rock Island was the host city of this 
organization, founded in Lincoln, in commemoration of the 
centennial of Swedish immigration into the Mississippi 
Valley. Among those from Nebraska attending were Mrs. 
C. S. Paine, Lincoln, secretary-treasurer of the organiza- 
tion; Dr. Frederick W. Adrian, University of Omaha; Dr. 

J. R. Johnson, Wayne State Teachers 
Recent Historical College; Dr. J. L. Sellers, Dr. Thom- 
Meetings as H. LaDuc and Dr. David L. Dowd, 

University of Nebraska; and your 
editor. Mrs. Paine was re-elected secretary-treasurer and 
your editor read a paper, “The Interview as a Source of 
Indian History,” dealing mainly with the E. S. Ricker col- 
lection of interviews in the Society’s library .... The 
Nebraska History Teacher’s Association held its annual 
meeting in Lincoln, April 30 and May 1. Dr. George Mowry 
of the University of Iowa was the principal speaker. Ken 
Keller, of the University of Nebraska and formerly with 
the Griswold mission to Greece, spoke on problems faced 
by the mission. The following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, Mrs. Alice Uptegraft, Lincoln; vice president, Miss 
Dorothy Cathers, Omaha; secretary-treasurer, Miss Eliza- 
beth Shaver, Lincoln. 
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Under the leadership of Dr. H. C. Filley, its president, 
the Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska has inaugur- 
ated a program of taking the organi- 


Native Sons & zation to various parts of the state, 
Daughters Regional rather than holding all its meetings 
Meeting in Lincoln. The first of these re- 


gional meetings was held at Arbor 
Lodge State Park, Nebraska City, May 4. Edgar Hawley, 
Secretary of the Nebraska City Chamber of Commerce, 
presided, and short talks were given by Dr. Filley; former 
Senator W. B. Banning of Union; J. H. Sweet, publisher 
of the Nebraska Daily News-Press; and your editor. Dr. 
Filley hopes to hold other meetings in other parts of the 
state in the coming year. 


News of historical personnel in Nebraska includes the 
following: Dr. John R. Alden, Associate Professor of His- 
tory at the University of Nebraska, awarded the Franklin 
E. and Orinda N. Johnson Faculty fellowship, is on leave 
doing research in New York, Washington, and Ann Arbor 
for a biography of Charles Lee. His biographical study, 
General Gage in America, has just been published by the 

Louisiana State University Press 
Lata ai and will be reviewed in a future is- 
Historical Personnel sue ... Dr. Thomas H. LaDuc of 
Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, 
New York, is visiting Associate Professor of history at the 
University of Nebraska during the second semester and the 
summer session, 1948 . . . Among those from other in- 
stitutions teaching in the Department of History at the 
University of Nebraska during the summer session will 
be Professor James F. Ramsay, University of Alabama; 
Professor M. L. Wardell, University of Oklahoma; and 
Professor Robert Norton, Grinnell College. 


Dr. E. E. Dale, Research Professor of American His- 
tory at the University of Oklahoma, whose article, “Wood 
and Water: Twin Problems of the Prairie Plains,” appears 
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in this issue, is no stranger to the readers of Nebraska 
History. He delivered the principal address at the Society’s 
annual meeting in 1944 and is the author of two recent 
articles in the magazine, “The Social Homesteader,” July- 
September, 1944, and “Culture on the American Frontier,” 
April-June, 1945. Professor Dale will give a series of lec- 
tures on the frontier at the University of Nebraska, June 
22 and 23... Dr. J. R. Johnson, author of, “Nebraska’s 
‘Rough Riders’ in the Spanish American War,” is Professor 
of History at Wayne State Teachers College. He took the 
work for his Ph. D. degree at the University of Nebraska 

. . . The current installment of, 


Contributors “John Milton Thayer,” is the third 
of three articles by Earl G. Curtis 
of Minatare ... Miss Helen Siampos, who presents a 


summary of early Nebraska education, is a student at 
Doane College. Her article is based on a paper prepared 
for one of the classes of Professor John Brenneman... 
Book Reviews for this issue are furnished by Merrill J. 
Mattes, Historian, Missouri River Basin Recreational Sur- 
vey, Omaha; Dr. Alban W. Hoopes, Hartwick College, One- 
onta, New York; Dr. Norbert R. Mahnken, Oklahoma A 
& M College, Stillwater, Oklahoma; Paul R. Beath, Library 
of Congress, Washington D. C.; Dr. William F. Swindler, 
Director of the School of Journalism, University of Ne- 
braska ; and the undersigned. 


—J.C.O. 
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YOUR STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

The State Historical Society was created to collect and pre- 
serve the records of Nebraska and its people. Many valuable 
records and materials are in private hands where they cannot 
long be preserved. The Society solicits the aid of public-minded 
citizens in securing historical materials, includng: 

Biographical materials of pioneers, and local and community 
leaders in diaries, letters, account books, and autobiographical 
accounts. 

Manuscripts and printed articles on the history of the 
counties, towns, migration of settlers, trails, regions, streams or 
any significant unit or topic. 

Reports, Yearbooks, Directories and Other Publications of 
churches, societies, clubs; cultural, educational, industrial, finan- 
cial and business organizations. 

Photographs of pioneers and leaders of every period, and 
reproductions of any parts of the Nebraska scene. 

Books and Pamphlets pertaining to this region. 

Western Newspapers, especially those of pioneer days. 

Museum Materials, historical paintings, mementos of his- 
torical events and personages, early equipment, Indian relics and 
artifacts. 

Gifts and Bequests may be made, if desired, in the form of 
memorials to persons or causes designated by the donors, and 
the usage of the income from such gifts will then be administered 
as directed. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 
The first volume on Nebraska history issued by Nebraska 


State Historical Society, Volume I First Se1:es, consisted of 
transactions and reports edited by Robert W. Furnas and pub- 
lished in 1885. The consolidated series included 22 volumes 
and were edited by Robert W. Furnas, George Edgar Howard, 
Howard W. Caldwell, Albert Watkins, C. S. Paine and Addison 
E. Sheldon. Nebraska History, a quarterly magazine, was started 
February, 1918 and the first twenty-four volumes were edited by 
Addison E, Sheldon. These publications are, for the most part, 
still available and may be secured from the Society. For parti- 
culars address the Nebraska State Historical Socjety, The 
Capitol, Lincoln 9, Nebraska. 





























